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THE YOUNGER GENERATION 
Joseph Wood Krutch 
in The Nation 


Recently I had occasion to visit three 
small Middle Western colleges, and it 
seemed a good opportunity to inquire. 
Perhaps the institutions were not typical, 
and I do not offer them as a satisfactory 
basis for any generalization, but the results 
of the inquiry were wholly negative. 
Neither students nor faculty members 
could tell me what their fellows or their 
charges were thinking, and both expressed 
the mildly cynical conviction that the 
students were not thinking about any- 
thing at all. For the most part, it is true, 
they know that no jobs await them. For 
the most part, perhaps, they study a little 
harder and perform a little more conscien- 
tiously their routine tasks because parents 
back home expect at least. academic results. 
But there is, so I was told, no new spirit 
abroad, no changed attitude assumed 
toward a much-changed world. Out of a 
student body of a thousand there may be 
eight socialists or communists where there 
were five before. Here and there, there 
may be a student who has developed a mild 
interest in economic questions. But stu- 
dent bodies as such are much as student 
bodies have always been. They are not re- 
bellious, or cynical, or even melancholy. 

At a state teachers’ college in Missouri 
I found a very exceptional student who was 
glad to talk. He was tall, lanky, amiable, 
and member of a languishing socialist lo- 
cal. He hoped, by hook or crook, to get 
to Columbia to do graduate work in Eng- 
lish, and his unusual intelligence was not 
concealed by a rustic accent. “I can only 
tell you,” he said, “what they ought to 
think. They ought to think that their 
teachers and their parents have let them 
down. Look at me, for instance. I have 
been going to school all my life and I have 
always been told the same thing. ‘Get an 
education. The world has need for you 
and you must be prepared. Stick to your 
books, learn your profession, and we will 
do the rest. The world is crying for 
trained men and it is waiting for you to 
assume the responsibilities which you must 
expect.’ I was a good boy and I stuck to 
my books. I prepared myself diligently 
for the task I was going to be called upon to 
perform. The only fear I had was the fear 
of not being good enough. But where is 
that task and what has happened? No- 
body knows what to do with me or the 
education I was so careful to get. I am 
not bitter. I believe that ultimately 
something can be done about it, and I 
wouldn’t be a member of the Socialist 
Party if I didn’t. But I do feel that I have 
been let down. I was urged to prepare 
myself for a busy world and I find that I 
have only prepared myself for a vacuum 
instead. No, most students don’t feel 
that way. They don’t feel any way at 
all.”” And to that position he stuck even 
under a pressing cross-examination. 


AMERICA’S IMPERIALISM 
J.T. Sunderland 
in The Modern Review 

I recall with shame that some years ago 
we, as a nation, forgot, for the time being, 
our own past history and the very foun- 
dation principle of our democracy—that 
‘fall just government derives its power from 
the consent of the governed’’—and, fol- 
lowing the evil example of the nations of 
Europe, we obtained a colony, or rather a 
dependency, in the Far East. Fin ing the 
people of the Philippine Islands struggling 
to free themselves from a _ tyrannical 
foreign power, instead of aiding them, we 
committed the crime of seizing their 
country, carrying on a cruel war to subdue 
them, and have held them ever since. 

True, we have probably treated these 
Filipino subjects of ours better than any 
other nation has ever treated a subject 
people. We have done much to establish 
and maintain schools and education among 
them everywhere, and to promote sanita- 
tion in all] parts of the Islands. We have 
allowed a majority of the offices of the 
country—the higher as well as the lower— 
to be filled by Filipinos. We have left 
municipal and local government almost 
wholly in the hands of the people. We 
have even gone so far as to grant to the 
Filipinos themselves nearly full power in 
national legislation and in control of their 
national finances. In other words, our 
“benevolent despotism’ has been ex- 
traordinarily benevolent—benevolent to a 
degree hitherto unknown. Yet what of all 
this? None the less our rule has been a 
despotism, unpardonable and unendurable, 
because it has robbed nine or ten millions 
of people of something for the loss of which 
nothing can compensate, something dearer 
to them than life itself—their freedom, their 
independence. 

AMERICA’S OPPORTUNITY 
Alfred Zimmerman 
in The Yale Review 

Americans cannot understand what the 
withdrawal of the United States from ac- 
tive political influence in Europe since the 
Peace Conference has meant. The United 
States is the most powerful state in the | 
world. To attempt to organize a new 
world order without her, or with her re- 
luctant participation through “observers,” 
is to fly in the face of realities. If she were 
willing to join the League of Nations, that 
organization, with all the defects which 
time has revealed in its planning, might no 
doubt still be transformed into a suitable 
basis for world order. But the people of 
the United States have marked their 
preference for a different procedure, con- 
ceived along simpler and sounder lines. If 
they are sincerely desirous of helping to 
end the present European crisis and so of 
promoting the re-establishment of normal 
economic conditions, let them use the 
method which their own political instinct 
has devised. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing & 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 
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TO BE SAID IN CHURCHES 


We believe in the Fatherhood of God, the 
Responsibility of Man, the Leadership 
of Jesus, the Victory of Good, and 
the Life Everlasting. Amen. 
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ROOSEVELT MAKES HIS CHOICE 


HE main lines of the policy of the present Ad- 
ministration seem to be fairly clear now. It is 

a policy of economic nationalism to be backed 

by militarism and navalism. It is a policy, whether 
so planned or not, calculated to please William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, the Hearst chain of newspapers, and 
the extreme nationalists. It is a policy which will 
turn the bitter-enders of the Senate into front-benchers. 

It is utterly unfair, however, to the fine, bonest 
gentleman who sits in the Presidential chair to call it a 
policy of hypocrisy. We are sure that Mr. Roosevelt 
is a straight, clean, honorable man. It is rather a 
policy of carrying water on both shoulders until one 
or the other of the buckets had to be spilled. A 
policy of domestic inflation could not run alongside of 
a policy of world cooperation. When the Moleys 
and Baruchs fully sensed this, they put the brakes on 
world cooperation. 

There were great possibilities in the London Con- 
ference. For one thing, it might have settled inter- 
national debts. We refused to discuss them. 

For another thing, it might have stabilized cur- 
rencies. We curtly and peremptorily refused to let 
this subject come up, because we knew that it would 
interfere with the rise of domestic prices. 

For a third thing, it might have dealt with tariffs 
and brought about reductions, but we sent a delega- 
tion to London some of the members of which were 
hostile to any lowering of our tariffs. 

For a fourth thing, we might have used our in- 
fluence toward progressive disarmament, but instead 
we announced the most colossal building program in 
our naval history. 

Honest, upright men may differ on these subjects. 
There are factors in the situation that we do not men- 
tion here, but the main issues are clear. 


With a chance to render a world service, the 
United States of America, through the government 
which misrepresents it—or possibly does adequately 
represent it—chooses to take the path of its own 
selfish interests first. 

It is a great pity that Mr. Roosevelt Jet the 
premiers of the great nations come to see him before 
the London Conference. It puts him in a bad light, 
although we are perfectly sure that he was frank and 
friendly in his dealings with them. 

All these decisions as to our course at the London 
Conference have been made by ‘“‘hard-headed, prac- 
tical men.” They have been based on “realities,” 
not on “illusions.” The delegates have been free from 
the contaminating influence of “visionaries,” “ideal- 
ists,” “fool clergymen.” In fact, so far-spread and 
deep-seated is the disease of avarice that ministers 
and churches to a considerable extent assume as a 
matter of course that it is right to get all we can, 
especially while the getting is good. 

The gospel for this hour, however, is an old and 
tested gospel. It is, “Seek ye first the kingdom of 
righteousness.” It is to ask, ‘““What is for the greatest 
good of the greater number?”’ 

The Pope of Rome and the seven bishops of the 
Catholic Church are among the few Christians in these 
hectic days who seem to have kept their eyes fixed on 
the world-wide scope of the Christian message. In- 
terpreting the message of the bishops, The Common- 
weal (New York) says: 

The future of the world depends upon the issue of 

the struggle between the teachings of Christ and the 

practice of the religion of Mammon to which our mod- 

ern world in greater part—among the poor as well as 

among the rich—has succumbed. Fatalism in this 

battle is defeat. Only faith can promise victory—faith 
and hope and charity must again cease to be abstrac- 
tions and once-a-week pulpit platitudes, and be made 
vitalizing powers which Christian leaders will sacrifice 
their lives, if necessary, to spread among the people, 
who are turning blindly, in their distress, toward what- 
ever leaders may appear to promise them deliverance. 

If love of money is the root of all evil, love of Christ and 

of the teachings of Christ is the root of all good. The 

bishops have spoken. Let all Christians answer in ac- 

tion—and the hope, nay, the belief, expressed by the 

Pope in proclaiming the Holy Year, that in this very 

year the depression will be lifted, can be justified. 


And in passing judgment on the message of 
idealists it is well to remember that again and again 
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in human history it has been proved that the idealists 
in the long run show themselves to be the only practi- 
cal men that we have. 

* * 


WHERE MEN FIGHT BARE-HANDED 


NLY occasionally do the mass of us sense the 
bare-handed fight for existence by the farmers 
going on the Middle West. Now and then the 

curtain lifts and we peer through. Through the 
smoke and dust we see a titanic struggle going on. 
Now comes a letter from a friend in Oklahoma—no 
ordinary woman, but cultured, no quitter, but brave 
as a lion—the wife of one of the men who own wide 
acres in the great wheat belt. 


We welcome in the Leader all that can give a wider 
outlook and can stimulate our own ebbing courage. 
Conditions here would scarcely seem possible to one 
who had seen our country in more favorable times. 
The season of 1931 brought a good crop, but such im- 
possibly low prices that no reserve could be created for 
less productive seasons. 1932 brought almost entire 
failure, though we still had grass for the cattle and 
managed by the closest care to bring them through an 
unusually cold winter, which failed, however, to bring 
the hoped-for moisture. 19383 has thus far granted to 
us not even a half-way chance to put in a summer crop, 
and the fall sown wheat is a 100 per cent failure—none 
whatever anywhere in this vicinity. The effect of the 
one good rain (early in May) which has come in the last 
thirteen months—that is since the first week in June 
of 1932—was destroyed almost immediately by the con- 
tinuance of the violent winds, dust and sand storms 
which have tortured this section of the country ever 
since January. It sounds like a big story, but on the 
day of the Liberal (Kansas) tornado, about sixty miles 
from here, and on many other days, darkness as of late 
evening descended upon us in the early afternoon as a 
result of the thick clouds of dust which penetrated 
wherever air could be forced to go. There were many 
days when we were unable to see the windmill—fifty 
feet from the kitchen door—through the smothering dust 
which has ruined pastures, cutting off the grass crown 
entirely and burying whatever might be left. Over 
and over we have planted fields and gardens, only to 
have all our work obliterated by the next violent wind 
and electrical storm. The air becomes supercharged by 
the friction of the dust particles, and in one day the 
grass which had tried to start after the rain was burned 
by the electrical wind to winter brownness and has 
never started again. We havea little of the 1931 wheat 
yet, but most of it had to be doled out a load or two at a 
time to keep things going before the recent increase 
in the price. 

So all together our situation looks increasingly 
serious as the days pass and no rain comes to encourage 
any hope for even a later crop of roughage. To people 
of our training direct aid looks impossible. 


There is a brighter side—a daughter home from 
one of our state universities, where she took her mas- 
ter’s degree, and putting her shoulder to the wheel, 
a husband who is a cool, resourceful fighter, a chance 
for the daughter as an assistant in one of the depart- 
ments at the university, and faith in this woman’s 
heart that there will be some way out. 

Is it not strange that so necessary a thing as 
money, so fraught with blessing, so capable of being 
translated into terms of growth and happiness, should 


be such a source of harm that the Bible writer called 
the love of it the root of all evil? 

No words of condemnation of a narrow foreign 
policy must be interpreted as failure to see the im- 
portance of a strong home policy. 

Both things are essential to progress. The highest 
interests of any are tied up with the highest interests 
of all. 


* * 


GETTING READY FOR THE CONVENTION 


ORCESTER is an attractive city. The First 
Universalist Church, Dr. Tomlinson pastor, 
stands high in the community. The Second 

Church, Dr. Leavitt pastor, is well known for its good 
work in an important district. The two ministers are 
men whom everybody will want to meet. The First 
Church, our host, has appointed a strong committee 
for the Convention. With the most densely popu- 
lated part of Universalism within easy motor distance, 
it is likely that the attendance will be large. 

We hope that all who can will plan to attend the 
General Convention in Worcester October 18-22. 

* * 


CARL PATTON’S GREAT ADDRESS 


HROUGH the courtesy of Dr. Wm. E. Gilroy of 
The Congregationalist, we have secured the re- 
markable address of Dr. Carl S. Patton, Mod- 

erator of the General Council of Congregational 
Churches, at the 125th anniversary of the founding of 
Andover Seminary. His subject was ‘Religion, 
Theology and the Free Churches.” In this great 
address we find a luminous discussion of the place that 
religion holds in the life of today, of the decay of dog- 
matism, of the thought of the soul as the seat of au- 
thority, of the disappearance of the old antithesis be- 
tween knowledge and revelation, of the real nature of 
the Bible, of the way the ground has been cut from 
under Unitarianism and Trinitarianism by the new 
thought of God, of the dogmatism, inhumanity and 
sadness of humanism, of the spiritual supremacy of 
Jesus, and of the mission of the free churches. 

It is an extraordinarily interesting document. | 
It appears to us all the abler from the fact that we | 
agree with it so fully. We shall publish it in two in- | 
stallments, beginning next week. | 

* * 


| 
THE HUMANIST MANIFESTO IN ENGLAND | 
HE Humanist Manifesto made something of a) 
stir among British Unitarians. The Inquirer | 

and Christian Life showed breadth and tolerance 

in publishing the manifesto in full. At the same time) 
it announced an editorial on the subject. The edi-) 
torial, which pointed out the weakness of the mani-' 
festo, was crowded out and did not appear until a! 
week later. At once a strong group of Unitarians 
sent a vigorous written protest to The Inquirer, on|| 
the ground that the appearance of the manifesto 
without editorial comment was bound to create al 
wrong impression of British Unitarianism. : 
“The ‘Unitarian’ signatories to this manifesto,’’] 

say the protestants, “by their repudiation of the prac 
tices of prayer and worship, by their categorical as-+] 
section that the universe is self-existing and no 
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created, by their insistence that there are only human 
values, have passed from agnosticism to sheer atheism. 
To have done so and still to retain the honorable 
name ‘Unitarian’ is, we feel, to have given a false and 
detestable meaning to that name. And as those who 
stand for the older and wider use of the word, as those 
who believe that ‘Unitarian’ means a certain kind of 
Christian, we wish to record our profound alarm and 
dissatisfaction that the manifesto makes no allusion 
to either the person or the work of Christ.” 

Another group of representative Unitarians came 
to the defense of the editor of The Inquirer in a sub- 
sequent issue. “We do not,” they wrote, “identify 
ourselves with the religious and philosophical outlook 
expressed in the Manifesto, but we feel that it is es- 
sential to the progress of Unitarianism that its ad- 
herents should have the fullest freedom of thought and 
expression.” 

Also they pointed out that Unitarians, no matter 
what fellowship they enjoy with Christians, ‘‘should 
develop the largest measure of sympathy and co- 
operation with representatives of free religion through- 
out the world.” 

Other correspondents rushed in, either denouncing 


humanism as blank atheism, or in milder terms calling. 


it simply an ethical movement. Most of the letters 
praised the editor for giving his readers a chance to 
read the manifesto. J. Islam Jones of Hindley writes: 

“There is no copyright in theological and de- 
nominational terms, and if certain humanists in 
America insist on calling themselves Unitarians, there 
seems to be no remedy unless the churches they serve 
and the associations to which they belong are compe- 
tent to deal with the situation. If by any freak of 
judgment the fundamentalists decide to call them- 
selves Unitarians, we shall have to bear the infliction 
with patience; anyhow, we who apply the name Pres- 
byterian to many of our churches which have no pres- 
bytery, must not be too critical of other people’s usage 
of terms. We may, however, respectfully point out 
to the humanists that when the doctrines which they 
hold were set forth by Auguste Comte about a century 
ago, the name applied to them at the time was Posi- 
tivism, although later members of the same school of 
thought preferred the term ‘ethical culture.’ ”’ 

Editorially the paper says emphatically that it 
regrets the publication of a manifesto capable of creat- 
ing the impression that the name Unitarian is consist- 
ent with non-theistic humanism. “Our churches,” 
it says, “exist for the worship of God and the service 
of man.” 

As forcefully as the humanist it points out “the 
ills and ennui which come of the idea of a sovereign 
Lord holding mankind in thrall and governing the 
world by the might of his arm.’”’ The editorial insists 
that the Divine plan is for man to work out his own 
salvation, but it asks wherein this fundamental idea 
of our religion is inconsistent with faith in “a Divine 
Reality towering over the highest peaks of human 
nature. Can that which has brought man into being 
and sustains him be itself less august than its own off- 
spring, utterly devoid of those values which constitute 
the greatness of man?” 

It is an interesting debate. It ought to be said 
for the protestants that their main objection was not 
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to the appearance of the manifesto in The Inquirer, 
but to its appearance in a way that might convey the 
impression that Unitarians agreed with it. British 
Unitarians as a body are one in standing for free and 
untrammeled expression of truth. 

The debate ought to be of especial interest to 
those Universalists who fear that Unitarians every- 
where are moving toward the positions stated in the 


Humanist Manifesto. 
* * 


LIQUOR CONTROL 


HE Christian Century says that the professional 
dry is virtually extinct. “Organized opposition 
has been reduced to zero.’”’ The paper goes on 

to say that unless opposition springs up spontane- 
ously in the more hopeful dry states “it looks as if 
the wets will win the requisite number of states.” 

We are glad to see that in many states some 
careful thought is being given to temperance educa- 
tion and to a control of the liquor traffic which can be 
made effective. A part of such a program of control 
ought to be the heaviest kind of tax on spirits, prompt 
arrest and severe punishment of drunken drivers, a 
minimum of interference with the drinking habits of 
the people, local option, and short shrift for law- 
breakers. 

Steadily teachers, preachers, publicists, editors, 
should drive the lesson home that life is too interesting 
and valuable a gift to be marred by use of liquor. 
When once the mass resentment against interference 
with personal liberty dies down, we can make head- 
way with a program of education. The real control 
of the liquor business has its roots in self-control. 

* ok 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The session of the General Convention in 1935 
will mark 150 years of General Convention history. 
The session should be held in Washington, the Capi- 
tal of the country. Arrangements should be made at 
the Worcester Convention for an adequate celebration. 


The New Outlook of Toronto, pointing out that 
the relation between the things we believe and the 
things we wish to believe is far closer than we have 
imagined, tells us not to stop believing, but to bear 
the fact in mind and be less cocksure. 


Herbert Callender in the New York Times calls 
the Hitler orgy of Germany “‘emotional compensation 
for the helplessness of yesterday,” and “mass protest 
against the legalized inequality imposed upon her by 
the Versailles treaty.” 


People are waking up to the economic value of 
hawks and owls. The bill of the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society for further protection of these birds 
passed without opposition. 


Part of the epitaph of an Englishman: ‘Pious 
without enthusiasm.” Can any of our churches 
match him? 


The worst thing about “being confused” is that 
the confusion is confusing to other people. 


0 | 
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Some Religious Affirmations of the Liberal Church 


Sheldon Christian 


MODAY we are in a period of transition. Ina 
sense every age is a transitional age from that 
which it is leaving to that into which it is 
ee 8 entering; but today is a period of such un- 
ma siiered importance to the future of mankind that 
our age can properly be called a transitional period of 
the first magnitude. One of the evidences of this 
transition, it is said, is the tottering condition of the 
church. There are many who believe that the days of 
the usefulness of the church are over, and that new 
institutions must take its place—institutions which 
shall more efficiently do the work of the church in the 
modern world. We should be inclined to agree with 
this statement were it not that many men and women 
in the church—liberals of all denominations—far from 
constituting a hindrance to progress, are distinctly in 
advance of the times. The liberal is the man who is 
liberated, who is free—free to think clearly and in- 
telligently and constructively on the multitudinous 
new situations with which we are confronted. When 
we stop to think that the Latin word, liber, from 
which the word liberal is derived, means nothing more 
nor less than “free,” we consider the word liberal an 
appropriate designation for the vast numbers of men 
and women who have freed themselves from the 
shackles of archaic theological systems, and who are 
facing the changed needs of the world of today with 
new vision and with new courage. 

One of the marks that characterize the religious 
progressive is his freedom from any creed in the usual 
sense of that word. Heis free to come to his own con- 
clusions about the great enigmas of life, and to join 
with enlightened thinkers of other denominations, not 
on a basis of creed, but of community of purpose. It 
is a commonplace of psychology that, while it is dif- 
ficult for people to agree on a particular belief, it is 
easy for people to agree on a common purpose. Re- 
ligious liberals have for their general purpose the doing 
of the work that seems so necessary to be done if this 
age of transition in which we live is to be made one of 
safe transition into a greater day for humanity. The 
program of work on which they may unite is of in- 
terest to all of us, and it would be well to know what it 
is. It touches three important phases of life—the in- 
tellectual, the social, and the spiritual. 

In the field of the intellectual there is the work 
of coordinating scientific revelations of today with the 
spiritual truths that seem of eternal validity. The 
mental distress in which so many of us find ourselves 
is due to just this difficulty in reconciling what appears 
to be contradictions of science and religion. Perhaps 
it can be shown that those elements of religion which 
conflict with science are not the basic elements of re- 
ligion after all, and that there is common ground on 
which science and religion may meet with mutual 
confirmation. Perhaps it can be shown that there 
are new faiths to be exchanged for old—faiths which 
integrate men and give them even greater satisfactions 
in living than those faiths which religion of our theo- 
logical yesterday could bestow. 

In the second field of endeavor, that of the social 


betterment of mankind, two great evils cry out for 
resolution especially. The problem of war is the most 
serious problem of our times. It must be met and 
satisfactorily solved before mankind is catapulted into 
another world war even more devastating than the last. 
The imagination is literally staggered when it con- 
templates the holocaust that is already rising on the 
world sky. The democratization of industry must 
also somehow be brought about. Politically, we are 
democratic. The people have the power of choosing 
their own representatives, of determining the manner of 
their government, and the powers of their government 
over the body politic; but industrially, the people have 
no voice and no choice. Men’s lives are made or 
marred by their success in a system of competitive 
industry so fierce that night and day we literally wage 
silent warfare with our neighbors in order to obtain 
possibly the bare necessities of existence. In this 
problem of the democratization of industry, religious 
liberals can exert great influence for the good. Too 
often in the past the church has closed its eyes to the 
task of pointing out to industry the simplest precepts 
of the Christian gospel. 

It may be asked, ““Why must this work necessarily 
be done by the church?” We reply that only through 
great institutions can great ideals be realized; and it 
is our belief that only through the institution of the 
church—leavened and modernized by the progressive 
men and women within the church—can this work of 
Christianizing society be done. For this reason the 
church is needed as never before, for never before has 
the need been so great, or the way so apparent. 

There is another reason that the church is in- 
dispensable in the modern world, however; and this is 
the third phase of the program of the liberal church— 
the field of the spiritual must be sown anew. The 
church is the only institution which cares for all men, 
whether rich or poor, in a state of disgrace or in a state 
of honor; regardless of race, color, age, or previous 
condition of life. The church is the only institution 
so great in its scope, tradition and purpose that it can 
care for all men and women, and care how they think 
and feel and are. The church is the only institution 
which seeks to develop systematically the spiritual life 
in men; and, within the church itself, the progressive 
thinkers are the only ones who are endeavoring to 
provide a view of life and of the world that shall not 
discredit the intelligence of thinking men, a view 
that shall take into account the facts of both physical 
and spiritual life. Thus, though liberals in the church 
aim at remodeling society so that we may have a better 
world in which to live, they aim at caring individually 
for the members who make up society also. 
so numerous, as Theodore Dreiser put it once—so in- 
articulate, so bewildered, so much lost sight of in the 
modern economic and intellectual scramble. The For- 
gotten Man is more than a campaign slogan; he is a 
tragic reality in our midst. By caring for these for- 
gotten men as individuals, as individuals having their 
own particular needs and problems and perplexities, 
their own particular urges and aspirations and sense of 
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failure, the church can be—and is—of incalculable 
service; but, more than this, the liberals of the church 
can enlist these men in the great and noble task of at- 
tempting the remaking of society along really Chris- 
tian lines; and, in this work, the church can give hope 
and faith and a spirit of love, where before there was 
only hate, and perplexity, and pain, and a sense of 
somehow having been wronged. The church can give 
men a glorious star by which to guide their conduct 
and their thought—the star of the everlasting ideal of 
a great society wherein “liberty and justice for all” 
may truly be found; wherein there shall be a minimum 
of needless suffering and a maximum of the joy of 
living; wherein self-realization shall be made possible 
to greater numbers than has hitherto been the case; 
wherein men may enjoy all the thrill of becoming 
whatever each might become. 

We stand indeed upon the threshold of a great age, 
and it is given to the thinkers in the vanguard of all 
denominations to make the decision—to decide whether 
we shall cross the threshold and enter upon a new 


The Work of the 


Golden Age of Humanity, or whether we shall draw 
back in a state of physical and spiritual fatiguefand 
let go by this opportunity which the world has never 
before seen. In this moment of crisis the church must 
play the most important part. What other institution 
has it in its power to mold men for the New Day as 
this great institution has? What other institution 
has behind it the traditions, the sheer mechanical ap- 
purtenances associated for two thousand years with 
worship—which can so grip the hearts and minds of 
millions of men and women? Or what other institu- 
tion has that most necessary of requisites—the unself- 
ish desire to devote itself to this great community of 
purpose? 

From the ideal point of view at least, only the 
church has these; and only the liberals in all churches 
are free to supply the needed breadth of vision, the 
vitality of thought and perception, so necessary for 
the achieving of this great task. It is this task, this 
challenge, this responsibility, with which the liberal 
ministry of today stands face to face. 


Mission Preacher’ 


Horace Westwood 


For six of these seasons it has been my 
privilege to serve in an official capacity, my 
first season being on a voluntary basis, during which I 
had leave of absence for this purpose from my parish 
in Toledo. 

As this, unless some unforeseen development even- 
tuates, may be my last official report, I wish to take 
opportunity in connection therewith to review the 
preaching missions as a whole, in the hope that it may 
prove of value in guiding the future in this very im- 
portant field. 

Soon after I entered the liberal ministry, I was 
impressed with one lack which seemed to characterize 
the Liberal Church as a whole. As you all know, I 
came into Unitarianism from the Methodist Church. 
I came with all the enthusiasm of a convert. Here 
was the religion I had been looking for, for years! Here 
were people who had a great proclamation! I ex- 
pected, therefore, to find both ministers and churches 
on fire with the zeal of a great gospel, eager, alert, 
going into the highways and byways, proclaiming 
those truths which I verily believed were the hope of 
the world. 

In coming into the liberal ministry, I met with a 
most cordial reception. Its doors were thrown wide 
open in the extension of a most gracious hospitality. 
But the eagerness I expected to find was conspicuously 
lacking. Except in a few quarters there was a total 
absence of any gospel to proclaim. The sense of a 
great and sacred cause, the consciousness of vital and 
far-reaching movement, seemed rarely present. Above 
all, there was little realization—to use a phrase of 
Percy Gardner’s—of “souls hungry and in need,” no 
awareness that we who called ourselves liberals had 
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in our possession what might prove to be the “Bread 
of Life’ to thousands who were in bewilderment and 
doubt, or who had become spiritually indifferent, or 
who had come to believe that religion and the church 
had no place in the modern world. I, therefore, in all 
humility, made to myself this pledge: If there was any 
contribution that it might be my privilege to give to 
the movement that had enfolded me in the mantle of 
its hospitality, that had furnished me with a spiritual 
home when I was in the wilderness of doubt and in- 
decision, it would be this: to devote such talent as I 
might possess to developing within this movement 
what for want of a better term might be called an 
“evangelical consciousness,’ to revive within it 
something of that joy and obligation of a gospel and 
proclamation which characterized it when, in the be- 
ginning of thenineteenth century, it dawned upon the 
life of the world. Even then, twenty-four years ago, 
I began to dream of the preaching missions as an or- 
ganized movement within the Liberal Church. 

The year passed without any hope of this dream 
being realized. Here and there, individuals held series 
of meetings with varied success. During my own 
ministry in Canada, I held a few missions in various 
portions of the Dominion. But all hope of organized 
endeavor throughout the church as a whole appeared 
at a minimum. My Canadian ministry came to an 
end and I began my work in Toledo. Then happened 
one of those curious coincidences that, in the light of 
subsequent development, must be interpreted as of 
Divine significance. One day there walked into my 
study a man I was not particularly anxious to meet, 
since he was on a money raising expedition, namely, 
Ernest G. Adams, chairman of the Unitarian cam- 
paign. Within five minutes, I was talking to him as 
though I had known him all my life, and the burden of 
the conversation was the suppressed and unrealized 
dream of the years. The outgrowth of this conversa- 
tion was an invitation to visit Boston for a series of 


addresses, during which visit and at his request, I laid 
before Mr. William Barnard, the executive officer of 
the League, the general idea of the preaching missions. 
He expressed the hope that this might prove one of 
the major activities of the League. Following this 
conversation, I submitted at his request a written brief 
outlining plans and methods for campaigns in liberal 
evangelism. This in turn was submitted to the 
Council, with the result that, gaining the approval of 
representative individuals, the League decided that it 
would. embark upon the experiment of conducting 
preaching missions in various parts of the country. 

Needless to say I was overjoyed. Subconsciously, 
at least, I indulged in a few old-fashioned Methodist 
“Glories” and ‘‘Hallelujahs.” At last it appeared 
that the Spirit of Life was rustling among the dry bones 
in the valley. 

The League was most fortunate in securing the 
services of Dr. William L. Sullivan, minister of All 
Souls Church in New York City, as its first mission 
preacher. He brought to the work his great experience 
as a missioner for the Paulist Fathers. His great gifts 
of heart and mind, coupled with his unsurpassed elo- 
quence, won a hearing for the liberal message wherever 
he went, and he gave to the experiment of liberal 
evangelism an impetus and prestige it could have ac- 
quired in no other way. From time to time he was 
assisted in various missions by other ministers who 
served as voluntary colleagues. At the end of his term 
as the League’s official missioner, liberal evangelism 
had ceased to be an experiment. It had demon- 
strated its worth as a means of spiritual quickening 
within our own churches, of awakening whole com- 
munities to the meaning of the liberal faith, and of 
bringing to thousands hitherto unreached by our mes- 
sage the glad tidings of our gospel. It had won for 
itself a place as a permanent agency in the liberal ranks. 

For a period following Dr. Sullivan’s retirement 
from leadership, due to lack of funds, the missions 
were continued on a voluntary basis, several of our 
ministers rendering notable service. Early in 1926 I 
had the honor to conduct a mission in Oklahoma City. 
Following this mission came the suggestion of the 
possibility of my being relieved for six months from 
my parish to devote a whole season to this work, pro- 
viding that my church would grant me leave of ab- 
sence and the A. U. A. would cooperate by supplying 
the Toledo pulpit. Thus it came to pass that I first 
came to the League. During this season, however, it 
became apparent that there were only enough funds 
to continue the missions for three months. It was in 
this dilemma that Senator Metcalf first actively in- 
terested himself in this work. At the close of the 
mission in Providence he generously made provision 
for the continuance of the work for the balance of the 
season. Following the mission in the First Church in 
Boston, I made bold to visit the Senator in Providence 
and laid béfore him what I felt and believed to be the 
possibilities in the extension of this work. At the end 
of the season I returned to my parish. A few weeks 
later, Mr. McDougall, who had succeeded Mr. Bar- 
nard as the League’s executive officer, came to Toledo 
with the glad tidings that Senator Metcalf had agreed 
to give $60,000 for a three years’ program in liberal 
evangelism. Would I undertake the leadership of the 
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missions? Feeling as strongly as I did their para- 
mount importance, I felt that there was no alternative 
save to acquiesce. So in the fall of 1927 I came on the 
official staff of the League as mission preacher. At 
the end of the three years, Senator Metcalf made 
generous provision for a further similar period. 

It is not my purpose to review the details of the 
years, but I do wish to outline some of the develop- 
ments that have taken place in connection with the 
preaching missions during this period. 

As was perfectly natural, when first they began 
they were held in the more important centers of 
population and mainly in connection with our larger 
and more influential churches. . While we have not 
neglected these centers and churches, we have during 
this period encouraged missions in smaller communities 
and have given the services of the missions to churches 
of the pioneer type that were on the liberal firing line. 
In this way we have augmented the missionary en- 
deavors of our entire fellowship. 

The next development was the holding of in- 
stitutes and missions in places where there were no 
liberal churches. The Bible Institutes held under the 
auspices of the League by Dr. Pratt of Richmond, Va., 
pointed towards new possibilities. At the invitation 
of the A. U. A. we went to Flint, Mich., where there 
was no liberal church, the result being the formation 
of what today is a flourishing society, with all the 
auxiliary organizations, including a League chapter. 
Following this, we went to several communities in 
the South, in which we not only held successful mis- 
sions, but in which, had it not been for the depression, 
we should have repeated the history of Flint. This 
development has demonstrated this, if nothing else, 
that the preaching mission is the best agency with 
which to begin the planting of a liberal church in new 
communities. 

As our work unfolded, it began to be apparent 
that it was not only of service to our own communion, 
but it was touching the spiritual needs of other com- 
munions. Indeed, our correspondence files indicate 
that our missions were reaching various elements in all 
fellowships and affecting the spiritual tone of entire 
communities. It became apparent, therefore, that in 
the preaching missions we not only had an agent for 
the quickening of our own fellowship, but an instrument 
that in the course of time might prove of service to the 
spiritual life of our era. The course of events seemed 
to indicate that we should have to take a wider view 
of their meaning and significance than a purely de-_ 
nominational one. : 

Our Universalist friends began to observe the | 
League missions, and the first thing we knew we were | 
being asked to hold missions in Universalist churches. 
Our first Universalist mission was held in Kent, Ohio, 
and such was the response that by the following year | 
we were holding aS many missions in Universalist | 
churches as in our own, and your mission preacher was | 
making contacts with Universalist groups and leaders 
all over the country. One of the results has been a 
closer approach to and understanding of our Uni-| 
versalist friends. In fact, the observation has been 
frequently made that the preaching missions in Uni- 
versalist churches have been the largest single factor 
in winning the cooperation of our Universalist brethren 
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towards the favorable consideration of a united Free 
Church. 

Step by step, it became increasingly evident to 
your mission preacher that the League had been 
pioneering in a very important field and that it had 
been laying the foundation for a cooperative move- 
ment of far-reaching significance. The actual and 
potential demands for liberal evangelism were of such 
magnitude that one close to the increasing needs could 
not fail to dream of the time when, instead of one 
mission preacher conducting at the most from ten to 
fifteen missions per year, one began to visualize a body 
of men dedicated to the primary aim of liberal evan- 
gelism, working in closest harmony with the League 
which had begun the work and serving the needs of 
the entire liberal cause. 

It was out of the realization of this that, during 
this past year, there came into being the Mission 
Brotherhood—the first liberal preaching order in the 
history of the Free Churches. The creation of this I 
regard as the largest single achievement with which 
the League preaching missions are identified. The 
fostering of the potentialities within the Mission 
Brotherhood I firmly believe to be the greatest op- 
portunity that has come to the League in the field of 
liberal evangelism. Just as when with boldness and 
prophetic insight it undertook to venture in this field 
and made what might be interpreted as a revolu- 
tionary step in the free religious life of America, so I 
believe this represents the next logical step if the 
League is to fulfil its destiny in this work. 

It is unnecessary that I relate the steps leading to 
the formation of the Brotherhood, since I gave a 
detailed account to the Council at its meeting last fall. 
Much has happened since then. First came the ser- 
vice of consecration in King’s Chapel last January. 
Those of you who were present on that occasion cannot 
fail to join in the general opinion that this service 
represented a great historic occasion in the history of 
free religion in America. Following this service, 
twelve of us went for a series of simultaneous missions 
under the auspices of the League in North Carolina. 
The Brotherhood raised the expenses of the men out 
of the common purse, while the League, out of the 
Senator’s mission fund, underwrote the expenses of the 
local missions. Like the service in King’s Chapel, 
this enterprise had in it the making of history. I re- 
flect the opinion of others when I state that this pil- 
erimage of good-will and religious interpretation did 
more for the cause of liberal religion in North Carolina 
than two generations of ordinary denominational 
missionary work. We were well received everywhere, 
not only by our Universalist friends, but by other 
groups. We were privileged to make contacts with 
liberal Congregationalists, Friends, Presbyterians and 
members of the Christian fellowship. We brought to 
them a sense of fellowship and strengthened their 
hands. We laid the cornerstone of the North Carolina 
Council for the Free Church of America. Could the 
League in connection with the Brotherhood foster 
similar pilgcimages, not only in the South but else- 
where, it would lead in what might well become the 
most significant spiritual adventure of modern times, 
and in so leading would gather to itself increasing 


momentum and strength. 


Since then, one of the leading Congregational 
ministers in the East has come into the Brotherhood, 
and he tells me that the time is ripe for its extension 
and work throughout the liberal element of the Con- 
gregational fellowship. Today, the Brotherhood has 
a membership of thirty-two representative ministers 
from three religious fellowships. There are others 
eager and willing to join in the enterprise. I have had 
correspondence with the Pacific Coast and have con- 
versed with several ministers in the Middle West, and 
everywhere there is eagerness and expectation. Could 
what has been begun be fostered and cherished with 
wisdom, the goal I have set before you during the past” 
six years of 150 to 200 preaching missions and in- 
stitutes per year, could easily be realized, and the 
present program of liberal evangelism enlarged many 
fold. 

It is with mingled feelings that I come to the con- 
clusion of this report. As you have seen, from the very 
beginning of my liberal ministry the promotion of the 
idea of liberal,evangelism has been my major interest, 
and for the past seven years this work has been both 
my vocation and avocation. All my hopes and dreams 
have been centered upon making the preaching mis- 
sions a permanent factor in the life and growth of our 
Free Churches. I have seen them grow from a doubt- 
ful and questioned experiment into an effective agency 
for the promotion of our free faith. I have seen them 
extend from our own small fellowship until they have 
begun to represent and serve the entire movement of 
free religion upon this continent. I have seen the be- 
ginnings of a long cherished dream, the establishing of 
a liberal preaching order which under wise guidance 
and friendly cooperation may become a most effective 
instrument for the carrying on of the dream. During 
the last seven years, I have had the blessed privilege 
of traveling some 200,000 miles and of carrying the 
glad tidings of what I more than ever believe to be a 
liberating and life-giving gospel to thousands of people 
in every walk of life. I have seen churches quickened, 
born and reborn, ministers revitalized and sick souls 
made whole. In all this work, with its varied prob- 
lems and manifold difficulties, I have enjoyed the 
friendship, counsel and loyal support of both the 
League administration and the staff. I take this op- 
portunity of thanking them one and all. I want also 
to gratefully acknowledge the fine and far-seeing 
generosity of Senator Metcalf, without which this 
work could not have been undertaken. I sincerely 
believe that a broad and firm foundation has been 
laid for a still greater work. Whatever my own future 
may be, my heart is still in the preaching missions. 
As I survey the years, I can only and humbly say, 
“Thank God for the priceless opportunity that has 


been my heritage.” _ 
* * * 


Bob Hicks wants me to believe the story about the man who 
entered the country post-office and asked, ‘Have you a parcel 
for Mr. Jones?” 

“T have,” replied the postmaster, “‘but how do I know you’re 
him?” 

The man produced a photograph of himself. 
at that,’ he said. “It’s me, isn’t it?” 

“So it is,’’ exclaimed the postmaster, and handed over the 
parcel without another word.— New York Morning Telegraph. 
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The Movies and You 


Walter Prichard Eaton 


means interfering with what are quaintly 
called their morals. Thousands of dollars 
are spent by many states to maintain boards of cen- 
sorship, the net result being a conflicting body of 
prohibitions that makes it extemely difficult for a 
picture with any appeal to a genuinely adult intelli- 
egence to reach the screen at all. Because a consid- 
erable percentage of movie patrons are children in 
years, it is assumed that all pictures must be made safe 
for little Lucy. Fortunately nobody told Thomas 
Hardy he must write books for the juvenile mind, or 
Shakespeare that he must make “Othello” an enter- 
tainment for the eighth grade! The trouble with the 
motion pictures isn’t their morals, and wouldn’t be if 
there were no stupid censorship. The way to protect 
a child is to keep him at home, not to deprive all the 
adults in the neighborhood of rational entertainment. 
The trouble with the movies is mass production, be- 
cause mass production, to succeed, must appeal to an 
extremely large audience, and hence (1) must as a rule 
reduce its product to the least common denominator 
of public taste, and (2) must turn this product out in 
an unending stream. 

The common denominator of public taste may, 
over a period of centuries, prove itself critically 
correct (though that is debatable); but it never has, 
and never will, in the immediate present. It prefers 
the sentimental, the melodramatic, the mediocre, and 
it balks at reality. It also balks at the new, the ex- 
perimental, the radical. When the executive of a 
great producing firm gives orders that all pictures 
shall choose their dialogue from a vocabulary of 850 
words, he is deliberately confessing that the common 
denominator of intelligence as well as taste is moronic 
among movie goers, and he is gauging all pictures to 
that intelligence. So long as such conditions prevail, 
and dictate to the industry, all talk of “improving” 
the pictures by censorship, or otherwise, is a waste of 
breath. 

Mass production means mass sales. In the case 
of pictures, that means putting theaters at every cross- 
road from one end of the land to the other. And that 
in turn means changing the picture at frequent inter- 
vals. A play is produced, and runs six months in 
New York. It comes to Boston, Chicago, other 
large cities. In each it runs from two weeks to a 
month or more. The people who wish to see it come 
to the one theater only eight times a week. Hence a 
limited number of plays suffice. But the pictures, 
mechanically duplicated ad lib, are sent to 14,000 
theaters (there were 20,000 three years ago), in most 
places reach their potential audience in a few days, 
and then fresh ones must be sent. As a result, the 
Hollywood studios are trying to turn out from 500 
to 700 ‘feature’ pictures a year. There was never 
a time in history when a quarter of that number of 
dramatic stories, or plays, of any originality and ar- 
tistic value, were created in one year, in the entire 
world. It simply cannot be done. So long as the 


industry is forced (and it is forced by the economics 
of its own organization) to turn out movies at this 
rate, at least three-fourths of its product will be stereo- 
typed, lifeless, mediocre, and essentially worthless. 

A child likes to look at pictures. So does a mo- 
ron—witness the sale of the tabloids. There seems to 
be enough of the child in most of us to make us fas- 
cinated by the merely pictorial side of the movies, at 
the expense of our critical faculties. I have no doubt 
whatever that many readers of these remarks pay 
their money and sit with calmness through movie 
after movie which, were it enacted on the stage, or 
printed in a book, would elicit only their scorn. I 
know plenty of people who went a couple of years ago, 
in all seriousness, to ‘‘East Lynne.” Would they 
have paid to see it in a theater? Not for the last 
forty years! I saw otherwise discriminating and in- 
telligent friends recently hailing with delight comic 
scenes enacted by Jimmie Durante in a picture where 
they had no artistic place whatsoever. Had Durante 
introduced them in a stage play of the same quality, 
these friends would have wrathfully resented such 
an inartistic intrusion, and their condemnation would 
have kept others away, and the play would have de- 
servedly failed. It is not alone the ‘‘masses” (who- 
ever they are) which make a kind of drug habit of 
movie going. It is all movie goers, particularly col- 
lege boys and girls. If you wish really to do some- 
thing constructive for the movies, learn in advance 
what few are really worth seeing, go to them, recom- 
mend them, and stay away entirely from all the others 
—just as you do with plays and books. 

There are good movies. There are more good 
movies than there are good movie critics or news- 
papers intelligent (or independent) enough to treat 
the movies with critical honesty. Richard Watts of 
The New York Tribune is a good eritic. Most so- 
called movie critics, even in large cities the size of 
Boston, are even more mediocre and silly than the 
movies they write about. In the small places there is 
not even the pretense of any critical consideration of 
this vastly influential art. 

There is no space here to enter into a discussion 
of the technical difficulties the movies face, now that 
they are vocal, in reproducing plays. One is the 
matter of wordage. A play averages, say, 20,000 
words. An eight or ten-reel film can use only about 
5,000 and get in enough pictorial movement to main- 
tain interest. It follows that many filmed plays are 
not adapted to the purpose. Take out 15,000 words 
from them, and their whole point and spirit is gone. 


Other plays, like “Cavalcade,” are well adapted to | 


the transfer, and may even in cases gain by it. “But 
until the pictures can be reduced in number, the 
choice cannot be made to the extent that it should be. 
And until the pictures can be produced in fewer num- 
bers and a profit made on them from smaller sales, 
the producers will not dare to experiment. It is safe 
to say that Hollywood has never yet dared to make 
any real experiments, even to find oat whether there 


are not better and more fitting techniques for the || 
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screen than the mechanical reproduction of stage plays. 
A true artist has no place in Hollywood. Ask one 
who has been there. 

The first real sign of progress in the pictures will 
be the closing up of the neighborhood theaters in 
the suburbs around large cities. When people have 
to go to town to see a picture, they will think twice 
before going to a stupid one, and also little Lucy can- 
not beg a dime from mamma and run in after school 
to have her morals protected by Faulkner’s “Sanctu- 
ary” with a happy ending. If enough people would 
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refrain from taking the movies like a dope, and go 
only to what was pointed and fresh and true, ten 
thousand theaters would shut up shop, the producers 
would have to find a way to produce pictures for 
$20,000 instead of the present scale of from $250,000 
to $1,000,000, experiment would be possible, and 
Charlie Chaplin wouldn’t be the only artist the screen 
has yet produced. 

This will happen just about the time Americans 
pay their grocer and buy half a dozen new books be- 
fore they have the car registered. 


Great Contemporary Figures 


Mussolini—lI 
Harold E. B. Speight 


Beli" all the men who have risen since the World 
¥| War from obscurity to power and fame, 
m!| Benito Mussolini is the most colorful. If 
ae} §~=leadership is to mean again the dominion of 
one will over many, as in the days of the Caesars, or 
in the Italian Renaissance, we could hardly hope to see 
greater success in leadership than he has achieved. 
Adolf Hitler, an imitator of his revolutionary 
method, lacks, one would judge, his intelligence, and 
is working with materials which may yet prove to be 
less amenable to assumed authority than Mussolini’s. 
Other dictators there are today, but none are so strik- 
ing as Mussolini, none so original. 

We cannot overlook the opportunity offered him 
by the temperament of his own people. His person- 
ality appeals to the Italian people; exceptions are 
found principally among people who have enjoyed 
cosmopolitan education or tempered the Latin spirit 
by close contact with the critical minds of northern 
peoples. 

The Italian people respond to the dramatic, and 
Mussolini has skilfully dramatized himself. He studied 
LeBon’s contributions to social psychology and 
learned how a people is influenced. I take up LeBon’s 
“The Psychology of Peoples,’”’ which I first read at 
about the same time as Mussolini was turning its 
pages, and I find him saying: “Ideas can have no real 
action on the soul of a people until (as a consequence 
of a very slow elaboration) they have descended from 
the mobile regions of thought to that stable and un- 
conscious region of the sentiments in which the mo- 
tives of our actions are elaborated.” “The masses,” 
he says elsewhere, ‘never let themselves be persuaded 
by demonstrations, but merely by affirmations, and 
the authority of these affirmations depends solely on 
the prestige exerted by the person who enunciates 
them.” 

Yet again I quote, for this psychologist whose 
viewpoint Mussolini absorbed states very clearly what 
Mussolini has taken as the basis of his personal power. 
“The influence of great statesmen is only durable 
when... . they contrive to give their efforts a di- 
rection in harmony with the needs of the moment. . . . 
In politics the really great men aré those who have a 
presentiment of the needs that are about to arise, of 
the events for which the past has paved the way.” 

Mussolini has studied the sentiments of his fellow 


Italians; he has discovered the power of unqualified, 
bold, affirmations; he knows how much depends on 
his own presiige; he has shown great sagacity in 
shaping a program in harmony with the actual needs: 
of his country. 

How he has dramatized himself—in the interests 
of that essential prestige! He solemnly records that 
he was born eight days after the sun had entered the 
constellation of Leo; having thus adopted the Lion as 
his patron sign of the Zodiac, he adopts as pets two 
lion cubs and is photographed playing with these dan- 
gerous kittens inside their cage. We learn that earth- 
quakes and thunderbolts marked his birth, so we are 
prepared for another Julius Caesar. He can be 
dramatic even when he barely misses assassination; 
he proceeds to the next business of the hour, merely 
saying that evidently Providence is saving him for 
Italy. In this way his personal courage is turned into 
a compliment Italians appreciate! He can use drama 
effectively. When the members of a local Fascist 
group meet the roll of membership is called; those who 
have lost their lives in Fascist fighting, “the martyrs,” 
as they are called, are still kept on the roll and as each 
name is called the whole company calls ‘“‘Present;’’ thus 
is the spirit of revenge sanctified by natural and com- 
mendable emotion. He knows how to exploit the 
great tradition of Rome. ‘To replace the First of May, 
internationally known for years as the Labor Day of 
European Socialism, he fixed on April 21, the tradi- 
tional birthday of Rome, as Italy’s Labor Day. 
“Rome,” he says, “is the city which has given legis- 
lation to the world. The Roman law is still the text 
which governs the relations of civil life. I could not 
have selected a more suggestive and worthy date.” 
Suggestion, of that he is a past master. He has had 
ancient Rome excavated. ‘‘Rome,” he says, “is a 
universal city, dear to the heart of Italians and the 
whole world. ... It has conserved a_ universal 
light.”” Mussolini knows to what deep sentiments 
such words appeal; past glory and future greatness 
are united in his vision, and the one becomes an in- 
spiration to the other. 

Mussolini’s personal example has its suggestive 
value. He has always held that the proponent of a 
new regime must himself embody its ideals. As the 
editor of a very radical paper in his youth, he refused 
to have his salary raised. “I do not work for money 
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but merely from conviction.”” Wounded in the World 
War, he had to undergo a number of operations. “T 
had twenty-seven operations in one month,”’ he says, 
“and all except two were without anesthetics.”” His 
courage is deliberate, and is useful long after the event, 
when he wants to make an impression through his 
memoirs. He turned down offers of privileged and 
sheltered places during the war, insisting on front 
line service. ‘‘I wanted to create the impression of a 
complete and rigid consistence with an ideal. This 
was not a scheming on my part for personal gain; it 
was a deep need in my nature for what I believed and 
still hold on to as my life’s dedication—namely, that 
once a man sets up to be the expounder of an idea 

. he must . . intensively live the daily life 
ond fight battles for the doctrines that he teaches at 
any cost until victory—to the end.” Living inten- 
sively means—or has meant—many things to Benito 
Mussolini—driving a racing car at incredible speed 
through Italian hill-towns, dueling (“In those com- 
bats having a chivalrous character, I endeavor to ac- 
quit myself in a worthy manner’’), piloting a plane, 
riding a spirited horse. In these ways he does more 
than satisfy the needs of a temperament that has al- 
ways been restless and energetic; he dramatizes the 
energy he knows Italy itself must have if she is to sur- 
vive in a world that has become industrial. 

Already you must have gathered that Mussolini 
has a high opinion of himself. To a French woman 
journalist interviewing him, he once remarked as 
he made a long and deep scratch on a leather chair, “I 
want to make a mark on my era, with my will, like a 
lion with its claw.’”’ He knows he is making it. The 
“Autobiography” is naive in its egotism. Entering 
the army for his compulsory military service with the 
reputation of a fire-eating radical, Mussolini as- 
tonished the officers by his adjustment to discipline. 
They were “compelled to speak of me with praise.” 
He tells us the precise language of his citation for 
bravery in the war—‘“Benito Mussolini, ever the first 
in operations of courage and audacity.” “I had 
fought with all my warm soul.’”’ When he was leading 
the Fascisti in their early days of conflict with Social- 
ists, he was firm. ‘I did not fold under the smallest 
edge of my flag,’’ he says. He kept himself above all 


calumny. “On the score of integrity there is no as- 
sault to be made on me.” “In the midst of general 
hardships .. . . of grumbling .. . . I, almost alone, 


had the courage” to rebuke government employees who 
were striking. ‘The party could not have existed and 
lived and could not be triumphant except under my 
command, my guidance, my support, and my spurs.” 
Speaking of Fascism he says, “It and myself were 
woven into one.” “T feel that all Italians understand 
and love me. I know that only he is loved who leads 
without weakness.” 

Italy has known many dictators, from the days of 
the Roman Empire to the time of the Medici. She 
has known patriots who have unified her very varied 
elements and freed her from foreign domination, a 
Cavour, for example, and a Mazzini. In the nine- 
teenth century she passed through a Risorgimento—a 
renascence of national sentiment, accompanied and 
followed by new vitality in her culture. Given a 
leader of the energy, decision and dramatic appeal of 
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Mussolini, who understands and can voice her people’s 
sentiments, who can embody in bis person her defiance 
of alien ideals, Italy finds herself responding gratefully. 
She had tried the democratic way—discussion, par- 
liamentary progress, bureaucracy—and it proved a 
hard way; it is a way that makes great demands upon 
any people who wish to enjoy the liberties it offers. 
Standing before the Chamber of Deputies, a few days 
after his black shirts had marched on Rome in Novem- 
ber, 1922, and, with the appearance of constitutional 
procedure, he had taken over the government as Prime 
Minister, Mussolini frankly repudiated parliamentary 
methods. 

Mussolini today believes that he had been steadily 
moving for a long time to the goal which such a speech 
represents. To read his autobiography one would 
hardly suspect that there is another interpretation of 
his career, that he can, from the point of view of his 
critics, be called a renegade and turncoat, an oppor- 
tunist who at any moment adopted the policy most 
likely to carry him on to power. Frequently he sug- 
gests that he was clear-sighted, prophetic, but in some 
cases at least it would be truer to say that he is today 
so full of his present program that his enthusiasm for it 
colors his recollections. “I understood now,” he says 
of the period just before he became editor of Avanti 
(the only socialist daily in Italy, organ of the revolu- 
tionary movement), “I understood now that the Gor- 
dian knot of Italian political life could only be undone 
by an act of violence.”” As a matter of fact, his one 
interest at that time, the cause for which he approved 
violence, was the cause of the proletariat; he was in- 
deed waging aclass war. As soon as he became Prime 
Minister he tarned his black shirts upon the very men 
who had been bis comrades on the Avant? staff, and the 
violence his old friends believed in was now a different 
matter; it was to be stamped out by a still greater 
terrorism. 

Nor would one suppose from Mussolini’s auto- 
biography that his conception of Fascism changed in 
very important respects. He tells us “it was neces- 
sary to imagine a wholly new political conception, 
adequate to the living reality of the twentieth cen- 
tury,” and adds, “I felt the deep necessity of an orig- 
inal conception capable of placing in a new period of 
history a more fruitful rhythm of human life. ... I 
had a perfect and sure consciousness of the end I was 
driving at.” As a matter of fact the conception was 
radically changed. (Compare the two forms of the 
Fascist program as given in Jerome Davis’ ‘““Contem- 
porary Social Movements.) There are other il- 
lustrations of the ease with which Mussolini reads 
back into the past convictions which represent a later 
stage of his development. 

* * * 


PUTTING OVER A SWIFT ONE 


Little Betty, returning from school one afternoon, said: 

“Johnny Wilson’s examination papers were so good that 
teacher keeps them on her desk to show visitors.” 

Asked about her own, she had to confess that they weren’t 
good. 

“But why eren’t yours as good as Johnny’s?’” her mother 
asked. “You have the same opportunities.” 

“T know, mother,” said Betty. “but Johnny Wilson comes 
from a very bright f amily.””—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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Re-Thinking Liberalism 


T. Andrew Caraker 


W|I BERALISM needs some re-thinking, for its 
mM io) Shortcomings are many. We liberals have 
: ZZe discredited practically all the traditions and 
Sarl} have denied the validity of their alleged 
imperatives. We have appropriated the Puritanical 
ideal of personal liberty and have created such a 
theory of individual rights that now unrestrained 
secularization has become one of the gravest dangers 
in the modern world. Our intellectual self-sufficiency 
has greatly nerved our wills, but it has calamitously 
corroded our sense of human solidarity and common 
sense. 

This has been true so long that we have truly 
created an atmosphere of liberalism in which we are 
almost helpless to preach anything but a philosophy 
and psychology of religion totally blind to the smash- 
ing catastrophic conditions of human life. We are 
ecclesiastical physicians whose cultural greatness be- 
trays our lack of religious and human understanding. 
Too many of us are indifferent and ignorant sales- 
men trying to sell a fur coat to a man living at the 
equator. We are spiritual aristocrats trying to pre- 
serve a rigid class-caste church for the high-browed in- 
telligentsia of the day. It is true that we have done 
a bit toward shattering illusions, dissipating fears, 
vindicating freedom, and establishing the dignity and 
nobility of personality; but it is also true that much 
of our present-day liberalism has not moved out of the 
darkness of negations. It is not an uncommon thing 
to run across one of those monstrosities who knows he 
is liberal because he does not believe in the virgin 
birth and miracles. We find many Unitarians who 
are as cold as icebergs and Universalists who are too 
lazy to live. We are devoting too much time to edu- 
cational interests and too little time to redemptive 
necessities. So much of modern preaching is monop- 
olized with debatable topics such as science and re- 
ligion, behaviorism and humanism, that when the 
sermon has been delivered the worshipers linger around 
waiting for the rebuttal. 

One of the most weakening and damaging short- 
comings of liberalism is that it is losing its sense of 
sin. We are blind to the tragic realism of wrong. 
Our more orthodox friends have the jump on us at this 
point. They recognize sin as sin and are not ashamed 
to call it such. We do not see as we ought that sin 
is all around us working its damning consequences. 
Our ethical niceties and moral principles are growing 
weaker because we do not truly understand human 
nature, because the inclination to wrong-doing and 
the actual tendency toward sin are not rightly related 
to our ideals for the gradual improvement and per- 
fection of life. One of two things is now required of 
us: (1) We must recognize the futility of the ideal of 
love as we preach and teach it; (2) or we must re-estab- 
lish our approach to the nature of personality in ac- 
cordance with the realism, the actuality of the ex- 
periential, historical, and tragic waywardness of hu- 
manity. Our over-refined ethicalism and complacent 
moralism are forcing us to covet the prize without 
first bearing the dust of the race. 


We still regard it as our duty to destroy error, — 
and at the same time we forget the immediate need 
for intelligent reconstruction. We must change the 
wrecking crew into the construction gang. When 
society is slow to appreciate our methods of removing 
error without replacing it with constructive truths, 
some of us feel that we are martyrs for the truth. How 
can a man be a martyr for something he does not 
present? It is quite idiotic to square one’s shoulders 
to die for a truth one has not intelligently and com- 
pletely presented to the world! Such a habit of 
smashing things, coupled with the martyr-complex, 
instead of establishing the truth, destroys the possi- 
bility of finding it. 

Just what does liberalism need in order to make 
its influence felt and to make it work in a world anxious 
for it? 

We liberals need a re-experience of Jesus. The 
leaders of liberal religious thought are weak on Jesus 
and strong on things about him. We need a new 
understanding, a new experience of bim. In fact, 
the fundamental qualification of a Christian minister 
—any type—is his personal experience of Jesus as his 
power and life. It is not enough to possess knowledge 
about Jesus; we must feel that we are actually possessed 
by him. The most powerful preaching in the world 
has always been that type which has been radiant 
and vibrant with Jesus Christ. Itistruetoday. Our 
interpretation of Jesus may be admirable, practical, 
but it needs the new dynamic of a more genuine in- 
timacy with Jesus himself. We need a new originality 
in our exposition and presentation of Jesus and his way 
of lifeto mankind. Years ago Renan asked a question 
that liberals have not yet answered. He asked, 
“Will great originality be born again, or will the world 
henceforth be content to follow the paths opened. by 
the bold originators of ancient times?” Liberalism is 
doomed to pathetic impotence until it re-experiences 
Jesus and meets the simple needs of the soul of hu- 
manity. Renan closes his book about Jesus with 
these challenging words, “‘. . whatever unlooked 
for events the future may have in store, Jesus will 
never be surpassed. His worship will increasingly 
renew its youth; his story will call forth endless tears; 
his sufferings will subdue the noblest hearts; all ages 
will proclaim that among the sons of men no one has 
been born who is greater than he.” 

Jesus was a discoverer and redeemer of the souls 
of men, and always applied his teachings so as to 
obtain the moral and spiritual renewal of those in 
need. Liberalism is set for the special destiny of 
applying this fact like a healing salve to the sore spots 
of the world. But, we need to realize that the in- 
vincible compulsion for that destiny must originate in 
liberalism’s qualitative purcfication in the water of life 
flowing from the heart of God through the soul of Jesus 
Christ. The “privileged epoch” for liberalism will 
then begin. 

We liberals need a positive, militant liberalism. 
It is still a common habit for many of us to believe 
our doubts and doubt our beliefs. Now is the time 
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for us to doubt our doubts and believe our beliefs. 
We are afflicted with an innate tendency to abnormal 
passivity and self-satisfaction. We boast of our 
wealth and culture to the doleful tune of financial 
bankruptcy and diminishing congregations. Let us 
not deceive ourselves. We need a revival of spirit 
and purpose in our midst. We need a forward-looking, 
forward-going plan of aggressive, militant action. 
We know that the world is in the birth-pangs of a 
new epoch. We must be born again with it and 
progress with it. We cannot rest on the oars and ex- 
pect to go up stream. The challenge to positiveness 
and aggressiveness in liberal religion on a nation-wide 
scale today is our opportunity to serve and save 
mankind. 

This is an era of action and unprecedented en- 
deavors. The world is full of it today. People are 
receptive to intelligent and practical plans for red- 
blooded efforts. This is an age for getting things done. 
Jesus above all things was a progressive, militant 
liberal, always unafraid and confident, always sweep- 
ing into the flood-streams of life and positively chal- 
lenging mankind with unheard-of ideas and tasks. 


His teachings were positive demands upon both people 
and life, and, because of this, they bore the stamp of 
irresistible authority. He truly began a new epoch 
for civilization and brought a marvelous revolution 
into being, a revolution that today is ready for re- 


affirmation. George Bernard Shaw said on one oc- 
casion, ‘.. . . . the demands of Jesus are turning out 
to be good sense.”’ Liberalism has demands. Let’s 
make them known throughout the nation!  Per- 


sonality possesses an inherent, innate assertiveness. 
So does liberalism. A wise and positive use of it to- 
day will adjust liberalism to the needs of a world that 
is badly twisted and bent. __ 

The purpose of liberalism is a purpose within a 
purpose. It is an examination of religious truths in 
the light of accumulated knowledge for the specific 
purpose of interpreting religion in accordance with 
the new intellectual situations and applying them to 
the fundamental needs of humanity. We have been 
too theoretical and too intellectual. Let’s get more of 
the practical and the volitional into us! The genuine 
execution of such a purpose will promote liberalism and 
redeem humanity. 


Fidac’ 


H. E. Woodruff 


LTHOUGH the Briand-Kellogg Peace Pact 
has not prevented wars, yet most of us agree 
that a great step forward has been made 
when an aggressor nation is declared an out- 

For seven years Fidac had been working to 

bring this about. The constitution adopted at the 

New Orleans meeting contained a demand to abolish 

war except as an instrument of national defense. There 

are sections of this document in practically every peace 
and arbitration treaty made since that date. 

Fidac does not claim the whole show. Many 
other organizations and thousands of individuals lent 
their influence to this movement, Yet Fidac rejoices 
in having a part, and takes pride in the fact that the 
final draft of the Briand-Kellogg treaty contains al- 
most the exact wording of the original Fidac declara- 
tion. 

What is Fidac? The letters F I D A C stand for 
the French name of the organization, Federation In- 
terallie des Anciens Combattants. Its members are the 
members of the societies formed of veterans of the 
World War in the Allied nations of the United States, 
Belgium, England, Czechoslovakia, France, Italy, 
Poland, Portugal, Roumania and Jugoslavia. The 
American veterans’ organization belonging to Fidac 
is the American Legion. There are no direct member- 
ships, but each member of the affiliated veterans 
societies in each country is a member of Fidac. There 
are approximately eight million members of Fidac 
and another million in its Auxiliary. 

In the ten years of its organization, much has been 
accomplished. Much of its time has been devoted to 
cases relating directly to the servicemen. There is the 
camp at Boulogne-sur-Seine where are found the men 


*Address before the American Legion Auxiliary, Opelika, 
Alabama. 


without a country. Here are a small portion of the 
six thousand former Russians. They have been dis- 
owned by the Soviet government for continuing in the 
Allied cause after the Brest-Litovsk treaty. They are 
all fifty per cent or more disabled. They have no 
nation to care for them. Fidac heard and got busy. 
The League of Nations took them under its wing and 
they are identified by Nansen cards. Fidac helps 
them to partially sustain themselves by finding mar- 
kets for articles they make for their daily bread. 

These men are scattered over the world. Twenty- 
six have been located in Seattle and some more in San 
Francisco. Many are blind, others have lost arms or 
legs, others are completely bed-ridden. 

Thousands of men came from the war with their 
lungs weakened from gas. A few years later tuber- 
culosis started its deadly work. England led the way 
with a model home for treating these cases. France 
became interested and asked for information, which 
Fidac supplied in detail. 

There was the case of Jan Groszewiez, who fought 
with the German army. He was taken prisoner and 
held in an American prison camp in southern France. 
He has an incurable affliction that traces from his 
service, but was not able to establish the connection. 
Could Fidac help? It could and did. Records of the 
War Department at Washington were studied. Of- 
ficers and guards in charge of this camp were located. 
From them proper affidavits were secured. In 
thousands of ways individual and group service are 
rendered. 

To illustrate its work in building good will, we 
might take the story of Georges Seapini, president of 
the Blinded French Veterans, member of the Chamber 
of Deputies, and a leader in Fidac. Scapini came to 
America two years ago, merely on a tour, he said. 
While here he talked a lot with leaders in all lines. 
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A few months later the time for which he had been 
preparing came. He knew that some members of the 
Chamber of Deputies were going to introduce bills 
designed to keep out certain products made in the 
United States. When the question of tariffs came up, 
he led a bitter fight against excessive rates and was 
able to get them reduced substantially. 

Without getting in the headlines, Fidac sponsors 
many things of this nature. They work quietly to 
bring the leaders of each nation to a fuller under- 
standing of the problems of others. Of course a lot of 
pamphlets are published, and a lot of speeches are 
made. But the most important thing is quietly work- 
ing toward a better understanding among nations. 

There have come times that demanded immediate 
action. There was the time that Jugoslavia and 
Italy were growling at each other and it looked like 
war. Fidac called a conference of veterans of the two 
countries. 
influence. There were educators, editors, business men 
and politicians high in government service. They 
discussed the matter for days. It was not a recognized 
conference, so the usual “hot air’ was eliminated. 
Each side frankly expressed its position. Finally 
they came to know the other fellow’s situation better. 
A middle ground was arrived at. These men went 
home and pulled strings. The affair blew over and 
there was no war. 

Later the same thing happened when France and 
Italy were making faces at each other. Much more 
publicity could have been secured had Fidac organized 
protest mobs of ex-service men to march to the doors 
of the mighty to make their protests. Such action 
would have raised the temperature of an already 
feverish situation. The quiet and unassuming way 
was adopted. 

Fidac called a meeting at Rheims last year. It 
was represented by veterans of thirteen nations. 
Germany and Austria had as much part in the meet- 
ing as France and Belgium. On the stage sat Edward 
White of the American Legion with Pfanter of Ger- 
many, Grazioli of Italy, Brandeicz of Austria, and 
others. Men who were once enemies made speeches. 
Each talked in his own tongue, but all said the same 
thing: “We want no more wars. Somehow, some way, 
we are trying to find some means by which we can 
assure for ouc children and our children’s children a 
fair, just and permanent peace.” 

Fidac sponsors an annual essay contest on “How 
Can World Peace Be Assured?” among school children 
in each country. One of these brought five thousand 
essays written in fourteen languages. Boy scouts 
and other movements for young people are sponsored 
in each country. Exchanges of scholarships are ar- 
ranged. Each country gives the Fidac Educational 
Medal to three colleges each year. This award is 
based on the work of that institution toward inter- 
national friendship. These medals were awarded in 
the United States for 1932 as follows: 

To the university or college with an enrollment of 
one thousand or over, winner Georgetown University. 

Less than one thousand enrollment, Carleton 
College, Carleton, Minn. 

To the college or university regardless of enroll- 
ment, which has done most during the year to pro- 


Each representative was selected for his’ 


mote an interest in Latin America, University of 
Florida. 

There are the organized exchange visits between 
200,000 Allied ex-service men. A press bureau serves 
3,000 newspapers monthly with letters in seven lan- 
guages. A monthly illustrated review is published in 
parallel columns of French and English. This pub- 
lication is said to have the largest international cir- 
culation in the world. 

When a member of Fidac wishes to travel in 
some of the other countries an international identity 
card can be secured printed in eight languages. This 
serves as an introduction in Fidac circles all over the 
world, and brings the facilities of Fidac to his disposal. 

The strength of Fidac lies in its eight million 
members who have seen the horrors of war. Prac- 
tically all these men are pacifists in the true sense of 
the word. It also has great strength in the type of 
men among its leaders. Each year the Fidac Congress 
meets, assembling men of recognized leadership. 
The 1930 Congress was held in Washington. Among 
the 150 authorized delegates were eight cabinet min- 
isters and former cabinet ministers, six generals who 
had commanded armies in the World War, thirty-six 
senators and representatives (including corresponding 
positions in other countries), four internationally 
known bankers, fifteen journalists of international 
note, and others. It might be added that Franklin 
D. Roosevelt is a member of Fidac through his mem- 
bership in the American Legion. 

The annual congresses are held in rotation in the 
various countries. It was first organized in New Or- 
leans in 1922, where the famous document was written 
that became a basis for the Briand-Kellogg pact. 
Another was held in the United States in 1930, as 
mentioned above. This year the Congress will meet 
in French Morocco. Last year Edward White of the 
United States was president, this year it is General 
Roman Gorecki of Poland. The first president of the 
Fidac Auxiliary was Mrs. Adalin Wright Macauley of 
Menomonie, Wisconsin. She devoted her entire time 
to perfecting the organization, and has been made 
honorary president for life. This year Mme. Elsle- 
grova-Puklova of Czechoslovakia is the Auxiliary’s 
president. 

To sum up the entire program of Fidac, the fol- 
lowing is quoted from the address given by Louis A. 
Johnson, national commander of the American Le- 
gion, in presenting the Fidac Educational Medal to 
Carleton College last winter: “‘Our association in the 
World War taught us that nations feel and think and 
act much as individuals. As a people feel so does the 
nation act. We learned that hatred can often be dis- 
sipated through a better understanding. Issues and 
controversies which set one nation against another 
lose their force for mischief when taken up by the vet- 
erans of those countries, because better understanding 
quickly disappears between men who can grasp each 
other’s hands and speak frankly as man to man and 
comrade to comrade. That is the chief value of Fidac 


and the main reason for its existence.”’ 
* * * 


Some people who have plenty of leisure are worrying about 
how others will use theirs when it comes to them.—Frances Per- 
kins, Secretary of Labor. 
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Religion and Contemporary Drama 
Harold P. Marley 


HE traditional gulf between the theater and 
=| the church can be shown by contrasting the 
two plays, ‘““The Good Earth,” of the Theater 
Guild, and “Rain,” which had a successful 
run ten years ago and was one of the popular moving 
pictures of the last winter. While the latter play 
laughs at the stupidity of religion on the one hand 
and rages at its insidious character on the other hand, 
the play based on the novel of Pearl Buck, the mis- 
sionary, grapples with the elemental things in human 
conduct which religion has always been concerned 
with, whether in the orient or the occident. In sub- 
ject matter and in treatment, one is typically stage 
and the other typically pulpit. 

Because the Guild, a kind of modernist wing in 
the theater, produced ‘“The Good Earth” and the 
Pulitzer Prize play, “Both Your Houses,’ and becatise 
several other plays of a serious or a political nature 
appeared this winter on Broadway, we may conclude 
that the stage is beginning to face the vital issues of 
the day. This is a happy state of affairs for religion, 
for although the public may not relish paying to be 
preached to, it can certainly be reached more ef- 
fectively in this way. Many harangued on the 
problem of suffering before the author of the book of 
Job finally dramatized the situation, and Isaiah dis- 
covered that his peace message was more effectively 
put across when he dramatized war in the clothing he 
wore and in the names he gave his children. 

The season just closed on Broadway was not a 
brilliant success. Many explanations were offered, 
but the most logical one was that there were no great 
plays. We are in that transition where the public, 
the producer, and the playwright are reaching an 
equilibrium on a considerably higher plane of drama. 
Of the hundred or more plays produced, only five ran 
for more than two hundred performances, and the 
majority lasted but two or three weeks. Signifi- 
cantly, the more solid plays such as ‘Success Story” 
and ‘‘We, the People,” had very good seasons, while 
the musical plays and reviews lagged a little behind 
their usual runs. Playwrights are learning, as minis- 
ters long ago learned, that it is most difficult to put 
teeth into a play or a sermon and still keep it accept- 
able to the public and within the setting of stage or 
pulpit. Propaganda and sensationalism are the buga- 
boos of those who would translate a message which 
they feel very deeply. Like the minister who is told 
to stick to his Bible, playwrights will be told to main- 
tain the standards of dramatic art, and forget the so- 
cial gospel. But playwrights, like ministers, have 
souls, and if they feel something deeply enough they 
will express it without considering the conse- 
quences. 

It is interesting to analyze these consequences 
so far as they appear at present. Claire and Paul 
Sifton’s play, “1931,” dealt fearlessly with our eco- 
nomic crash as it applied to the unemployed, and it 
enjoyed a brief showing in an experimental theater. 
It was, however, too narrowly sociological to be good 
drama, and lost the producers considerable money. 


like real life.” 


With the awarding of the Pulitzer Prize last year to 
the musical play, “Of Thee I Sing,’ it became respect- 
able for playwrights to turn from marriage triangles 
to government tangles, and this year the prize again 
went to a play which dealt with Washington. In 
“Both Your Houses” we see a Senator vainly trying to 
protect the interests of the public through the regular 
channels of its own government. Playwrights have 
now come to see that our problems go deeper than 
the government, just as ministers have come to see 
that prohibition is more complex than government en- 
forcement; hence, John Lawson has given Broadway 
“Success Story,” in which the tragedy of the successful 
business man is relentlessly exhibited in the glare 
of the footlights. In the avaricious tendencies of Sol 
Ginsberg we recall the words of Jesus as he was con- 
fronted by ancient Ginsbergs about the difficulty of 
the rich going to heaven. “Success Story,” like 
“Grand Hotel,” which preceded it one year, should 
have come to Broadway sooner. It might have 
saved our economic pyramiding and done away with 
the need of the play of Elmer Rice, “We, the People,” 
which is a pitiless portrayal of what is happening to 
families today caught in the wheels of our social dis- 
location. This play was not written for Broadway 
and the ticket speculators, but, as Mr. Rice says, ‘‘for 
the people who believe that the theater can be some- 
thing besides a place of entertainment and forget- 
fulness . . . . the stage is a legitimate forum for the 
discussion in emotional and dramatic terms of prob- 
lems that affect the lives and the happiness of mil- 
lions.”” Yet, his attempt to deal with social idealism 
as it applies to America today was rebuked by many, 
one woman being overheard to say “it was too much 
Otis Skinner, writing in The New 
York Times, said of it, “When I go to the theater it is 
for the purpose of getting rid of Union Square Com- 
munist oratory and not to shatter my illusions by 
being confronted with it.” Strangely enough, Mr. 
Skinner has since taken the leading role in the revival 
of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” which certainly deals with a 
very vital social problem of another day. By “‘stick- 
ing to his Bible,” a playwright keeps his characters 
dressed up in costumes of another generation. 

One answer to the problem of just how to deal 
with controversial issues in an artistic way is to be 
found in ‘‘Alien Corn,’’ where Sidney Howard has his 
characters faced with very real economic problems but 
at the same time true to their ideals. We feel 
that Elsa, who has within her a talent “which is a 
demon child that has to be born,” will give it birth, 
but we do not know just how. Also it is probably true 
that her solution will be the traditional individualistic 
solution and will not help others who have this demon 
child. “Alien Corn,” partly through Miss Cornell’s 
acting, inspires one to overcome the limitations of one’s 
environment, and we do see a little collectivism at 
work when the faculty agree on a petition to the 
president. 

A social problem which is always with us, cer- 
tainly always with the stage and the pulpit, is mar- 
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riage. The theater has toyed with the issue of broken 
homes, largely because of the high dramatic value of 
sex, but has not done a great deal to settle the problem. 
Perhaps the problem cannot be settled, and about all 
that can be done is to laugh at the tangle. ‘Design 
for Living,” in which a playwright himself is involved, 
does just this sort of thing, the final curtain dropping 
on three of the four main characters as they are con- 
vulsed with laughter. Ministers, whether their church 
regards marriage as a sacrament or as a sacred agree- 
ment, and who shepherd many homes through dif- 
ficult days, take a more serious view of the matter. 
Probably the church does more good, however, in 
bringing people together for social intercourse and 
intellectual contact, than it does through its preaching 
on the subject of divorce. 

Preachers who write their sermons in the form 
of plays and those who write sermons to be delivered 
on a given Sunday morning, have a great deal in 
common. Tom Powers, a Broadway actor, recently 
speaking in a Unitarian church, said that he felt the 
professional theater was slipping away. In this time 
of depression when we need the theater to open up 
and lead us on, he pointed out that Broadway had 
only to offer a series of revivals. He saw hope in 
the Little Theater as Eva LeGalliene sees it in the 
Repertory Theater. It is just here that the liberal 
church can be of tremendous aid. The enemies of 
the stage are also enemies of the church. If there is 
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any doubt of this, one should listen to an actor decry 
Hollywood. A fickle public which seeks entertainment 
will pass up the better plays with the same alacrity 
with which it ignores the churches. Playwrights know 
what it is to be penalized for writing something dis- 
tinctive and prophetic, just as do ministers. The 
play, “Best Sellers,” puts this problem on the stage, 
showing how a publisher may heckle the ambitions of 
an author as a board of trustees may embarrass an 
over-zealous preacher. Each can learn from the 
other. A minister who decides to work up a sermon 
on short notice on some popular novel should remem- 
ber that it took Owen and Donald Davis an entire 
year to adapt “The Good Earth” to thestage. George 
Bernard Shaw in his book, “The Little Black Girl in 
Her Search for God, ‘‘shows that he has much to learn 
from ministers about the Bible, but they certainly 
are in his debt for making of the stage a forum of ideas, 
and for his picture of the clergy in “Candide” and 
other plays, which is more fair than that Somerset 
Maugham presents in “Rain.” Let the clergyman 
put more art into his preaching—into the entire Sun- 
day morning service—and let the playwright put 
more preaching into his art. If ministers are to be 
represented on the stage, and there is yet to be written 
a great play on a minister, let them be human and 
unafraid. If ministers decide to preach about the 
modern stage, let them not seize upon “Rain,” but 
let them preach on “Rain and the Good Earth.” 


A More Adequate Social Gospel 


Alfred Baker Lewis 


are hearing a great deal about the social 
gospel, but I confess it seems to me that 
much of the social gospel as now preached 
ees is not particularly fundamental, and the 
full gravity of the charges that Christianity could and 
should make against our present industrial order is not 
generally understood. 

Those who control industry under capitalism are 
the owners of the natural resources, physical equip- 
ment and credit that industry needs. The worker to 
them is simply an item of expense in production. 
The pay of the manual worker represents operating 
expense, the salary of junior executives and office em- 
ployees constitutes overhead expense, and the sales- 
men’s pay is part of the selling expense. 

Naturally the owners of industry strive to keep 
down the item of expense for labor. If the owners 
ean reduce their expense for raw: material or for fuel 
or power, other things equal, they will make more 
profits. By the same token, if they can buy their 
labor more cheaply through lower wages or salaries, 
other things equal, they increase profits. The desire 
for profits necessarily drives those controlling private 
profit-seeking industry to try to get labor as cheaply 
as they can. 

It seems to me that an industrial “order” which 
treats the workers as an item of expense in production 
stands condemned to start with. Human beings are 
not that. They are regarded on Sunday as having a 
soul of infinite worth in the sight of God, but on week 
days and in industry they are back again to their 
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inferior position as instruments of profit for the own- 
ing class. If the employers cannot get a profit out 
of them, industry has no further use for them. They 
are laid off until hunger forces them to accept a wage 
sufficiently low to enable the owners of industry again 
to make a profit from their labor. 

Unpleasant though this conclusion may be to 
some, it is the result of an analysis of our economic 
“order” with which no one seriously disagrees. That 
labor is a cost of production which the owners of in- 
dustry try to keep low is admitted by the most con- 
servative economists. They dodge further responsi- 
bility by saying that economics does not pass moral 
judgments. 

Competition, of course, makes this situation worse. 
Suppose nine out of ten competing employers wanted 
to pay high wages because they put their Christian 
principles above their desire for profits. If the tenth 
one was more hard-boiled and more selfish, so that he 
was willing to take full advantage of the power that 
unemployment gives to cut wages to the bone, his 
competition would soon force the other employers to 
do exactly the same thing whether they wanted to or 
not. Otherwise they would be forced out of business 
through the undercutting practised by their most 
selfish competitor. 

Thus the desire for a profit urges the owning 
class and competition forces them to pay wages as 
low as they can. That is why we have wages for 
women and girls down to three and four dollars a 
week in the shoe and textile industries. That is why 
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the textile mill owners suggest wages of ten and eleven 
dollars a week, and point out in response to criticism 
that such wages are far higher than what is now 
actually paid in many instances. 

That the whole system which treats labor as an 
item of expense in production stands condemned by 
Christian ethics seems plain. 

In addition the “system” fails to work. Wage 
cutting is not the only way to keep down labor as an 
item of expense in production. If new machinery or 
speed-up systems are introduced so that the average 
output is greatly increased, wages need not be cut, 
they might even be raised somewhat, yet the labor 
expense per unit of output would be reduced. That is 
exactly what happened before 1929. Between 1919 
and 1929 we produced on an average in manufacturing, 
38 per cent more actual physical goods by the labor 
of three per cent fewer workers through the use of 
improved machinery. While wages went up the 
total increase in payroll amounted to only nine per 
cent. With output increased thirty-eight per cent 
and wages increased only nine per cent, the owners of 
industry made more profits because they were buy- 
ing labor more cheaply per unit of output. But they 
were also killing the purchasing power of the mass of 
the people. For in the long run you can’t sell thirty- 
eight per cent more goods to people with only nine 
per cent more pay. So we had what the owners of 
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industry call overproduction, but what was really 
underconsumption, due to their refusal to raise wages 
and reduce the hours of labor equally with increased 
production. 

In other words, our industrial ‘‘order,” capitalism, 
is not merely contrary to the Christian view of the 
infinite worth of each human soul, but it does not 
work, and does not allow the full and steady use of 
our productive capacity to turn out increased leisure 
and a higher standard of living and education for the 
people. 

The social gospel today, therefore, must go beyond 
supporting the demands for old-age pensions, or un- 
employment insurance, or collective bargaining, and 
must work for a new social order to replace capitalism. 
In seeking an industrial system to replace capitalism, 
our Pilgrim venturing into the land of sociology to 
find his way to the Kingdom of God on earth would 
find that the most clearly marked path and the one 
already trodden by increasing numbers of religious 
leaders leads toward socialism. For the system which 
has been urged to replace capitalism with the greatest 
degree of enthusiasm, the greatest unity of purpose, 
and which has throughout the world the greatest 
number of adherents, is socialism. Socialism, there- 
fore, deserves the most careful and sympathetic study 
of everyone who takes the social gospel seri- 
ously. 


Silence! 


W. W. Willard 


“AVERY day new noises are adding to the frazzle- 
ment of our nerves. The honk of the au- 
tomobilist, the excruciating squeak of his 
brake-bands as his car comes to a sudden 
stop, the thunder of the heavily-laden motor-truck, 
the whirr of propellers overhead, the raucous voice of 
radio jazz forcing itself upon unwilling ears, the pierc- 
ing staccato of the steel riveter, the screech of the civic 
siren on occasion of some emergency call—all con- 
tribute to the pandemonium of noises that modern 
city-dwellers must endure. 

As scientific research and control grow apace we 
may confidently expect that many noises now con- 
sidered necessary and inevitable will cease. New York 
has its Noise Abatement Commission, which has made 
an exhaustive study of noises and their effect on the 
nervous human organism with a view to their possible 
elimination. Already we have heard of a contrivance 
placed on a window-sill which successfully excluded 
sounds from the noisy street below. 

The time may come when the motor car will be 
noiseless save when giving warning of its approach, 
the airplane move as silently through the air as a bird 
on the wing, and all irritating vibrations be abated, 
mitigated or transformed into harmonies by the 
wizardry of science. Pending such happy consumma- 
tion, we may flee when possible and honorable, or en- 
dure and adapt when inevitable. 

There is one kind of noise, however, that cannot 
be touched by science and we know of no penal code 
that deals with it. We refer to incontinent speech. 
If we could eliminate all superfluous, inane, acri- 


monious and unwise words, what a respite mankind 
would have from unnecessary noise! The only radical 
cure for the discords of human speech is a true philos- 
ophy of life faithfully lived. 

This silence we covet is negative—an absence of 
noise. But silence has positive value as well. This 
statement some may be inclined to challenge. Silence 
is silence and that’s the end of it. If this be so, why 
have any rests in music? Why have a dramatic pause 
in an oration? Impressiveness in music and in ar- 
ticulate speech frequently comes at the point of pause. 
Here silence becomes eloquent with an unvoiced 
meaning. 

The most obvious use of silence is in the oppor- 
tunity it affords for reflection, an art almost as much 
forgotten as the method of making colored glass so 
marvelously practiced by medieval artists. To stop 
and think is often as much a necessity as to “stop, 
look and listen” when approaching a railway crossing. 
But to sit down and reflect, to deliberately “take 
thought” when necessity does not compel, is un- 
fashionable and is fast becoming an obsolete practise. 
Creative thinking is the master-key to success, but is 
usually found rusting from disuse. 

Silence is the soul’s opportunity to “build more 
stately mansions”—an art that proceeds from within, 
creatively, as does all true art, when the surface dis- 
turbances of the soul are still. As something stirs in 
the pulpy, amorphous mass of the chrysalis that shapes 
the butterfly, so reflective thought in silence has magic 
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chrysalis of a purely instinctive life. Thought is pos- 
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sible in the midst of noise, but its natural habitat is 
silence. Rodin’s “Thinker” would be out of place 
amid the hurrying throngs of Broadway, New York, 
but would be ideally located in some sequestered spot 
in Central Park. 

The crowning meaning of silence, however, has 
yet to be mentioned. Professor Hocking of Harvard 
University has suggested it in these words: ‘““We must 
learn the meaning of silence, for that there is a meaning 
I verily believe. . . . It is conceivable that the all- 
silent God may be the all-speaking God if we know 
how to listen.” These are words not of an emotional 
amateur but of one of the keenest and profoundest of 
American philosophers. There have ever been souls 
of the highest type to whom silence has meant not 
absence but Presence — an unobstructed gateway 
through which the Eternal has entered their souls. 

Amid the confusion of present-day cults we need a 
cult of silence to bring us back to sanity and proportion. 
Whatever the negative advantages of silence, whether 
as relief from the distracting noises of “civilization” 
or as immunity from “words, words, words,” its su- 
preme meaning is in the opportunity it brings the 
human spirit to think creatively and to open its 
channels to the wonders and powers of the unseen 
universe in which is rooted its essential life. 

* * * 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC CONVENTION CENTENNIAL 
Charles Huntington Pennoyer 


It was fitting that there should be something outstanding in 
connection with the Vermont and Quebec Convention Centennial 
meetings, and everyone was pleased that this extra day ran up 
the total attendance somewhat over one thousand, and therefore 
broke all records. 

The meetings began with the Centennial Service of Sunday 
morning, June 25, with the pastor in charge of the devotional 
service, in the United Church, Congregational-Universalist, of 
Northfield, Vt. Mrs. Bertha H. Whitney, the regular organist, 
was on duty and the full choir was present. The scripture was 
by the Rev. Clarence A. Simmons of Washington, the prayer by 
the Rey. Walter J. Coates of North Montpelier, and the hymns 
were by Universalist, Congregationalist and Unitarian writers. 
Dr. John Clarence Lee of Stamford, Conn., summer preacher at 
Vernon and Jacksonville, gave a timely and thoughtful discourse 
on “Our Cultural Heritage and Pioneering.”” Dr. Lee is a native 
of South Woodstock, and his father was a native of Vernon, and 
both spoke at the Convention semi-centennia] at Richmond in 
1883. Dr. Lee noted that the Universalist movement had con- 
tributed nineteen academic schools, including Melrose Seminary, 
Green Mountain Perkins Liberal Institute, Orleans Liberal In- 
stitute and Goddard Seminary, five universities, with Norwich 
starting out as a university under our Convention patronage and 
auspices, and three theological schools. The Rev. H. Edward 
Latham of Springfield gave an address on “Our Social Heritage 
and Pioneering,” and the Rev. Evan T. Evans of North Hatley 
and Huntingville, Que., graduate of the Presbyterian (Unitarian) 
College at Caermarthen, Wales, delibered an effective message 
on “Our Spiritual Heritage and Pioneering.” 

After the midday box luncheon a surprisingly large crowd 
gathered at Sabine Field of Norwich University to see and hear 
the Convention Centennial pageant, ‘Heirs and Pioneers, or 
the Apostolic Succession of Religious Liberalism,” written by 
the Secretary-Superintendent. About one hundred symbolical 
and historical characters were represented by men and women 
from all parts of the Convention territory, Goddard Seminary 
especially cooperating. The historical parts were based on actual 
fact. The pageant was opened by Hon. Stanley C. Wilson, 
Governor of Vermont and member of the Convention Church. 


The motive of the dramatic story was the challenge to one and all 
to recognize themselves as inheritors of all the good of all the past 
and to go ahead as pioneers in their own time. So the theme in 
its prologue, on physical, intellectual and moral lines, presented 
the inheritance as involving the earliest struggles in man’s life and 
in dream the suggestion of an evolution continuity throughout 
the many succeeding generations. Therefore Vermont and 
Quebec Universalism was presented against a background of the 
manifold past, both non-Christian and Christian, especially in- 
cluding the Pilgrim inspiration of Leyden-Plymouth. 

Immediately leading to the Vermont and Quebec story it- 
self were modern virtues, and the following episodes were pre- 
sented: (1) Young Ballou’s Universalist Book. (2) Going to 
Church a Century Ago (in an ox cart). (8) His God was Her 
Devil. (4) The Daring Faith of Ethan Allen. (5) The Quebec 
Pioneering of Christopher Huntington. (6) The General Con- 
vention Pioneering at Strafford in 1802. (7) The Vermont 
Pioneering of Hosea Ballou, in successive episodes of (a) Over- 
coming the Sheriff at the New England Convention at Woodstock 
in 1799, (6) Itinerating in his Vermont parishes, (c) Speeding 
through Barnard to Bethel, and (d) The World Famous Unitarian 
Universalist Book, “Treatise on Atonement” (published as well 
as written in Vermont). (8) Father Streeter and Brethren at 
the Springfield Church Social (about 1832). (9) Thomas J. 
Sawyer, Educational Pioneer. (10) The Educational Pioneering 
of Captain Alden Partridge (first president of Norwich Uni- 
versity). (11) Pioneering in Northfield. (1) Pioneering in 
the Eastern Townships of Quebee. (138) The Spirit of Goddard 
Seminary. The ‘Free Spirit,” the torchbearer of the larger faith, 
appeared at the beginning and again at the closing period: and 
in the final assembling, after the narrator’s dream of 2033, the 
“Free Church” called all to the new opportunities of greater 
service and leadership. 

The Rev. L. Griswold Williams of Barre was art director, 
Principal Melita Knowles of Goddard Seminary was dramatic 
director, the Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer was general director and 
narrator and Editor Walter J. Coates was the chairman. The 
honorary committee included fifty outstanding Universalists 
and other religious liberals who fill important positions in govern- 
ment, in courts, in schools, in drama and other arts, in business 
and in other fields. It can be readily understood that the 
pageant has aroused a great deal of interest in the Convention 
Centennial, and the Convention voted to put the text into per- 
manent form. 

There are fifteen different forms of young people’s organiza- 
tions in the field, and they were all again invited to meet together 
Monday evening, June 26, Washington sending the largest num- 
ber and the Montpelier Unitarian group the next. Miss Lyrace 
Flower of Hartland Four Corners was toastmaster. Miss Clara 
M. Stone, president of the senior Young People’s Society in 
Northfield, gave the address of welcome, and Ralph A. Moffett, 
St. Johnsbury, gave the address of the president of the Vermont 
and Quebec Y. P. C. U. and Kindred Libera! Groups. Miss Mary 
R. Whitney, a student at the University of Vermont, spoke on 
“Getting an Education.”’ Charles H. Pennoyer, a eonvention 
president of 1904, substituted to speak on ““The Youth of Some- 
time—Since 18388.’’ Principal Melita Knowles of Goddard 
Seminary spoke on “‘The Youth of 1933.’ The Rev. Dayton T. 
Yoder, Church of the Messiah, Unitarian, Montplier, spoke on 
“The Youth of 20383.’’ The following officers were elected: 
President; Miss Anna Mayo, Northfield; vice-president, Harold 
Fred R. Simmons, Washington; secretary, Miss Christine Gidney; 
Montpelier; treasurer, Miss Katherine M. Stillson, Hartland 
Four Corners. The Northfield society had charge of the devo- 
tional meeting, Miss Rebecca Winslow of Northfield leading. 

The mode! worship service of the Church School Association, 
Tuesday morning, June 26, was in charge of William H. Hardin, 
former superintendent of the Universalist and later the united 
Sunday school of Northfield. At the business meeting, Arthur 
Whitney of Brattleboro was elected president, Miss Margaret C. 
Bolles of Bellows Falls vice-president, Miss Gladys Puffer of 
Brattleboro secretary and Miss Betty Lane of Barre treasurer. 
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Miss Margaret C. Bolles, Bellows Falls, had charge of the Con- 
ference on Planning the Worship Service, and the Rev. Donald 
B. F. Hoyt, Brattleboro, had charge of the one on Lesson Ma- 
terial and Its Use. 

Tuesday afternoon, Miss Margaret C. Bolles had charge of 
the devotional meeting of the Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Association. The reports of the secretary and treasurer were 
given by Mrs. Edith W. Richardson of Barre, and the report of 
the president, with an address, by Rev. Frances A. Kimball of 
Bellows Falls. The address on ‘Southern Religious Attitudes” 
was by Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield of Greensboro, N. C., and Wood- 
stock, and this was followed by forum questioning. The officers 
for the coming year are: President, Rev. Frances A. Kimball, Bel- 
lows Falls; vice-president, Mrs. Bertha B. Stratton, Rutland; 
secretary, Miss Alice M. Wright, Springfield; treasurer, Mrs. 
Edith W. Richardson, Barre. 

The Convention of the common parent body met Tuesday 
evening, the Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt, Brattleboro, conducting 
the devotional service. Words of welcome were spoken by Wil- 
liam H. Hardin, president of the Universalist society, Prof. C. V. 
Woodbury, for the Congregationalists in the United Church, and 
the Rev. George H. Howes. The response was by the Conven- 
tion president, Henry C. Farrar of Rutland. Mr. Farrar’s an- 
nual address’ was one of the features of the Convention. 
Three important addresses were given by leaders in the Church: 
on “Our Unsectarian Denominationalism,” by the Rev. Charles 
H. Emmons, vice-president of the Universalist General Con- 
vention; on “Service in and by the Free Church of America,” 
by Dr. George F. Patterson, vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association; and on “The Thrilling Story of Vermont 
and Quebec Universalism,” by the Rev. Stanley Gates Spear, 
native of Hartland. The annual offering was for the Ministerial 
Pension Fund. 

Wednesday morning there was the devotional service by the 
Rev. Harry A. Farrar of Andover, followed by reports. The re- 
port of the Fellowship Committee, the Rev. H. Edward Latham, 
showed two ordinations, three men transferred, three accepted 
and one dismissed at his own request. The report of the treasurer, 
Percy E. Heald of Chester was in printed form, and showed an 
up-to-date system of bookkeeping and a body of statements 
representing a great deal of work, ability and patience. The re- 
port of the Superintendent, the Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer, 
showed a vast amount of writing and traveling and speaking in 
all seasons, in every corner, using every road on the map and 
some not there, in order to help the cause. The occasional sermon 
on ‘‘The Faith of the Future” was by the Rev. John M. Paige of 
St. Johnsbury and Concord. The communion service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. George H. Howes, assisted by the Rev. 
Clarence A. Simmons and the Rey. D. B. F. Hoyt. At the roll 
eall of present and former Vermont and Quebec ministers many 
letters were read, and the Rev. H. L. Thornton of Framingham, 
Mass., and the Rev. Harold H. Niles of Bridgeport, Conn., were 
present in person to respond. The Rev. Walter R. Blackmer, 
the new minister of the Federated Church at Richmond, also 
spoke. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President, Henry 
C. Farrar, Rutland; vice president, George C. Felch, St. Johns- 
bury; secretary-superintendent, the Rev. Charles Huntington 
Pennoyer, Rutland; treasurer, George A. Perry, Springfield; 
trustees, Rollin L. Richmond, Rutland, Horace A. Richardson, 
Barre, and William H. Hardin, Northfield; Fellowship Commit- 
tee, the Rev. H. Edward Latham, Springfield, chairman, the Rev. 
William C. Harvey, Bethel, L. H. Gillette, Springfield, the Rev. 
Walter J. Coates, North Montpelier, the Rev. Donald B. F. 
Hoyt, Brattleboro. Representatives to the Vermont Council of 
Religious Education, the Rev. C. H. Pennoyer, Rutland, and the 
Rev. Skillman E. Myers, Burlington. Visitors to Goddard 
School for Girls: Major George P. Lovell, Chester, Mrs. Mabel A. 
Williams, Barre, the Rev. Harlin M. Campbell, Bellows Falls, 
the Rev. William L. Forkell, Hartland, the Rev. Walter R. 
Blackmer, Richmond, Col. Fred B. Thomas, St. Albans, and 


George C. Felch, St. J ohnsbury. Bethel was provisionally men- 
tioned as the place for the next Convention, and it was voted to 
assemble the first week in October, 1934, if convenient. 

The report of the Committee on Official Reports, the Rev. 
Walter J. Coates, chairman, was unanimously adopted. It ex- 
pressed appreciation of the reports and work of the treasurer and 
the secretary superintendent, called for the right of way of the 
Convention Centennial Cooperation Fund, also for a campaign to 
increase membership and constituency, and committed us all to 
hearty endorsement of the Free Church of America. Another 
resolution invited the Unitarian churches of Burlington, Mont- 
pelier, Windsor and Montreal to join this Convention, and ex- 
pressed willingness to include the Unitarian name in the title of 
our Convention. 

The Committee on New Busimess approved the Community 
Speakers’ movement, the term “‘unsectarian denominationalism,”’ 
also the coming history, the sentiment of further converting or 
reconverting our people to our liberal mission, paid tribute to 
Felix Adler and recommended observance of the centenary of the 
death of Rammohun Roy on Sept. 28, 1933, and these matters 
were voted favorably. ‘The Committee on Credentials reported 
four officers, eighteen ministers, two lay preachers and eighty-six 
lay delegates present, a total of 110, and seven visiting ministers. 
Mrs. Inez J. Woodbury reported six hundred had registered in 
the book for that purpose. The Committee on Resolutions 
recommended consideration for Japan and North Carolina mis- 
sions and this was voted. 

In the service of recognition of the Community Speakers, 
who are to carry on what used to be called ‘‘evangelistic meet- 
ings,” the Rev. W. J. Coates, the Rev. C. A. Simmons, the Rev. 
H. E. Latham, the Rev. Frances A. Kimball, the Rev. E. T. Evans, 
the Rev. S. E. Myers and Major George P. Lovell received the 
right hand of fellowship, and then they as a unit gave the same 
to the Rev. C. H. Pennoyer, all as pioneers for the cause. The 
Rev. Robert M. Jones, the Rev. Harry L. Canfield and others 
have written to offer their services in the same work. 

Miss Alice M. Wright, Springfield, was assistant secretary 
pro tem of the Convention. Mrs. Martha Dole Parker was 
chairman of the Committee on Reservations. 

The Rev. J. M. Paige offered the evening invocation and 
former United States Attorney General John G. Sargent was 
toastmaster at the banquet. The speakers were: Prof. Carl V. 
Woodbury on “Universalist and Other Associations at Norwich 
University,’’ Major George P. Lovell, Chester, on ‘Brothers 
All,” Mrs. Omeron H. Coolidge, Rutland, extension director of 
the Vermont Children’s Aid Society, on “Our Greatest Oppor- 
tunity,” the Rev. Skillman E. Myers, First Congregational So- 
ciety, Unitarian, Burlington, on ‘Together in Vermont and 


Quebec,” and the Rey. Charles H. Pennoyer on ‘“‘O Ye of Great 
Faith.” 


* * * 


THE SUBSTANCE OF THINGS HOPED FOR 
L. L. Redmond 


In a quiet but inconspicuous dwelling in the edge of a small 
village lived an elderly man and his wife. The neat but inex- 
pensive home gave evidence of a life long ambition of an early 
pioneer in a middle western state. In his youth the man had 
roamed far and wide on the central plains and had achieved a 
great interest in the collection of Indian relics. In his earlier 
days he had done considerable work for the Smithsonian In- 
stitut'on, but in his later life he was content to enjoy the many 
treasures retained to decorate his own home. 

It was not primarily for the sake of the collection of relics 
that I singled out this man for an interview. Rather it was for 
his quiet reserve and his toleration for all opinions so fraught 
with emotional prejudice for the average man. Questions of 
politics and religion never aroused within him the antagonism 
displayed by a Bryan or a Darrow, yet there was profound re- 
spect for all individuals and an eagerness, almost anxiety, for 
congenial companionship. He had no use for the ordinary gossip, 
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the flashy newspaper talk or the mud-slinging of those individuals 
who have a hobby to defend or a private gospel to which they 
wish to convert all others. 

The immediate occasion for seeking this interview was due to 
the fact that I myself was somewhat i!! at ease because of a cer- 
tain display of religious emotional enthusiasm within the com- 
munity, and a feeling on my part that I could neither fall in 
with the drift of the growing enthusiasm, nor could I entirely 
withdraw and watch it take its course without feeling somewhat 
responsible for the effect it was having, especially upon the 
younger members of the community. 

With this difficulty, perhaps too obviously displayed, I 
approached this man of quiet reserve and drew from him the 
following story: As a youth he had had a very checkered career; 
born of poor parents, he was early forced to support the family 
by working for the neighbors, neighbors quite congenial, for they 
are generally such in sparsely settled areas, yet varying greatly in 
their religious beliefs and habits. There were the Irish Catholics, 
witty and well-wishing; there were German Lutherans, serious 
and industrious; there were Bohemians, thrifty and tolerant; 
and various others, some blown hither and thither by every emo- 
tional outburst and some quite skeptical but willing to accommo- 
date themselves to the community life in general, provided they 
were not coaxed, tantalized or ridiculed by those with unholy 
zeal. 

In describing his own youthful feelings towards these 
various groups and individuals, this man said that he, like my- 
self, had often felt himself ill at ease, felt himself being drawn to 
do the things expected of him, or at least wanting to comply 
with the wishes of those anxious for him to become a member of 
their group. Yet there was also a feeling, very vague and in- 
definite, that the emotional displays of religious enthusiasm were 
somewhat lacking in the qualities most admired in people gen- 
erally. Torn thus between the desire to do the thing pleasing 
to the wishes of his friends and a desire to follow what seemed to 
be a superior quality of behavior in the less emotional individuals, 
he found himself often driven to the solitude of nature in the 
quest for a satisfactory answer to the seeming paradox. 

Driven thus in search of something he was unable to find, 
he chanced one day upon the site of an ancient Indian dwelling 
and gathered up a number of relics which eventually led him 
into contact with representatives of the Smithsonian Institution, 
with whom he became intimate and for whom he became a col- 
lector of Indian relics. 

In this work he was very happy, for his interest had been 
aroused and there was so much to be learned about the use of 
the various relics he found. Still it was more puzzling than ever, 
for he came in contact with evidence of the religious practices of 
the Indians. What superstitious things they did! Yet, what 
amazing intelligence they showed in other things! They, too, 
must have been puzzled, much as he was, by the seeming para- 
doxes. 

Such were the vague questionings within his mind when he 
chanced to undertake the study of the Hopi Indians. All of a 
sudden the very name Hopi startled him with a suggestion. 
Religion must be the “‘substance of things hoped for.” Apply it 
where you will, religion is “the substance of things hoped for.” 
Although many times the things are too vague and too general 
to be given definite name, there is always the reaching out after 
a something, a something that is satisfying, that is pleasant, that 
is enduring. How many there be that seek, how few that find 
that something, for it comes not from superstitious ceremony, nor 
from emotional excitement, nor from the gain of wealth and dis- 
play, not even from popularity and the applauding of the mul- 
titude, but ever in reaching out and making clear “the substance 
of things hoped for,” in building and in rebuilding ideals worthy 
of effort, enthusiasm and cooperation. 

% & % 

One of the encouraging things in these days of stress is the 
recognition of the pervasive implications of economic issues to 
workers in every field of sociology—indeed the realization that 
economics means—society.—F eliz Frankfurter. 


LOYALTY CONTRIBUTIONS 
The following churches and individuals have made con- 
tributions to the Universalist General Convention in connection 
with the Loyalty Sunday observance during the two week period 
from June 23 to July 7, 1933. 


Credited to Local Church Quotas 


District of Columbia: 
Washington (additional) 


NrsaBlanchesBuell syne ae $ 1.00 
Illinois: 
Chicago, St. Paul’s 
MaisseBellesGorton ate) S242. noe 1.00 
Iowa: 
Mitchellvillesy meee 2 ce: cheer, ve es 9.00 
WIALCTLOONA: Ae ue Mem a. o8 ae tt er Gs a 16.60 
Massachusetts: 
Brockton (additional). 45 enen eee 3.00 
Salem 
MissPaAmnare YS Eileen nee a 6 ae 2.00 
5) 6063 (Ae oa. ec i Aad lie  e eal la! RNY ne 15.00 
New York 
Brookdyn Good Lidingsase. 4s ee 20.00 
Retryee oe Pc: daaotid ai ati Ds bE A yen 10.00 
North Carolina: 
Oca WwSE Tidy Cc eee tet Peers ae et 2.00 
Ohio: 
NOT lmMstead ai er Aare ty toy ee 4.25 
Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia, Church of Restoration 
tice ial BANS does ili 3 node de oy rh a ree? 25.00 
CAT TICE Ae nie yt ee eee 25.00 
Rhode Island: 
PawillCKelar re ok ust a ee ee eee 27.50 
Misses Gertrude and Maud Whipple ... 10.00 
Vermont: 
Bellows Falls 
fey Ns Wy yes 018 6) Bae ee ee Wie rae he 1.00 
Si OUUSDUT Vater oo erase Oe ee ee 4.15 
$176.50 


Total credited to local church quotas: 
Brom’ Chistcn Oh eCrings es aye eae oe $111.50 


Prorat Givi dais ee ee weer: ee ee 65.00 
$ 176.50 
Total for two weeks period ending July 7, 1933: 
Total reported up to June 23,1933 ............ 3,178.09 
GranddoLatup to. siya. 1 OGo0 ea ser eae eee $3,354.59 
* * * 
LEADER CONTRIBUTING FUND 
Associate 
Ae triGn de. 2 shia tials ees Eyl. Pewee a Ie oe bate ee he Oe $25.00 
Contributing 
Ruth O-Wheeler; Providence Ral. 2 5.00 
Sustaining 
AOE TIONS ore ee Soe oe ee te ee ccs on a) eee 15.00 
Gift 


Rey. Clare Blauvelt, Rochester, N. Y. ................ 1.25, 
3 : 


* * 

A knowing parish chairman, Wm. Roger Greeley, in his 
charming book, “An Architect Muses,” catalogues the require- 
ments for a “‘country (why ‘‘country?’’) minister.” ‘‘A devout 
and pious man. A preacher of excellent ability. A student of 
theology and history. A guide, philosopher, and friend. A 
comforter in time of trouble. A money-raiser of the first ability. 
A good organizer. A sport, popular with young people. A 
married man. Inshort, Savonarola, Daniel Webster, Marcus Au- 
relius, Florence Nightingale, Pierpont Morgan, William Jennings 
Bryan, Buffalo Bill, and Benedict, all under one hat!’’—Christian 
Register. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE ‘‘CONFUSION”’ OF DR. TOMLINSON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Dr. Tomlinson is “‘confused.’”’ No one who reads his 
latest communication to the Leader can doubt that. Indeed he 
frankly admits the fact. He is not only “‘confused”’ but ‘‘be- 
wildered, nay rather dazed.” It would seem to be a sad case, all 
the more so because it was Dr. Tomlinson himself who, as far 
as I am personally concerned, first proposed and enthusiastically 
advocated the idea which now confuses, bewilders and dazes him. 
I can hear him yet as he paced the floor and with his resonant voice 
and robust manner declared that the time calls for an organiza- 
tion among liberal Christians corresponding to “The Federal 
Council of Churches” among the orthodox. “Let us get to- 
gether,’’ quoth he, ‘“‘in a cooperative organization to promote 
the ideas and the policies upon which we are united. The First 
Universalist Church of Worcester, affiliated with (whatever name 
we may agree upon). All Souls Unitarian Church affiliated with 
Such and such a Community Church affiliated with s 
And so on, and so on.” 

“Splendid,” cried I. And now that we are on the point of 
achieving the plan which Dr. Tomlinson advocated I still ery 
“Splendid!’’ A joint commission composed of some of the most 
eminent and loyal members of the Universalist General Con- 
vention and the American Unitarian Association have proposed 
a definite plan for making real the idea which Mr. Tomlinson ad- 
vocated. 

Surely Dr. Tomlinson can not intend to accuse our repre- 
sentatives on the commission with dishonesty, yet by inference 
he does just that. If President Friend, Ingham Bicknell, Louis 
Annin Ames, Judge Hill, Frederic Perkins, Frank Adams, Roger 
Etz, Walter Macpherson and Clinton Scott are liars, cheats, 
traitors, really trying to sell us all out to an enemy—well, our 
situation is hopeless and the sooner we disband the better. 

But it is actually proposed that these new associates shall 
“unite” in joint publications, Sunday school lessons or a hymn 
book, for instance. Horrible! 

And yet, come to think about it, my own church uses a 
hymnal published by the Christian Century Company, entitled, 
“Hymns of the United Church.” If that does not spell union, 
merger, amalgamation, what would? And I know a church in 
our fellowship that uses “Hymns of the Living Church,” pub- 
lished by a purely secular firm known as the Century Company; 
and another church sings from ‘““Hymns of the Kingdom,” pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes and Company. Not one of these publish- 
ing houses has ever printed or subscribed to the Five Principles 
of Universalism. If that does not mean selling out to secularism 
—well, well, what are we coming to? 

Truly, Dr. Tomlinson, there is no proposition to ‘‘affiliate’’ 
the Universalist Church with Hitler and change the ancient 
symbol of the crossfor the swastika, or to “affiliate” with Musso- 
lini and to drape our clergy in black, red or blue night-gowns. 
There is really no proposition to “‘affiliate’’ with the Soviet and 
move the headquarters of our church to Moscow. We propose to 
affiliate with a church called Unitarian, the avowed purpose of 
which is to “‘diffuse the knowledge and promote the interests of 
pure religion which, in accordance with the teaching of Jesus, is 
summed up in love to God and love to man; to encourage sym- 
pathy and cooperation among religious liberals and to strengthen 
the churches which unite in the Association in more and better 
work for the Kingdom of God.”’ 

What has Moscow to do with that? Nothing. What have 
Hitler or Mussolini or the Rotary Clubs or the Association for 
Promoting Atheism, or the Humanists, with their idiotic mani- 
festo, to do with that? Nothing. The proposition is to form 
an association of liberal Christians in order that we may work 
together more effectively: for the promotion of the Kingdom of 
God. Is it necessary to point out that if there is no God there 
can be no Kingdom of God? 

Dear Dr. Tomlinson, please, oh please, wrap a good, cold 


cloth about your fevered brow and try to come out of your 
somewhat prolonged, confused and bewildered daze. 
Here’s hoping. 
Frank Oliver Hall. 
New York City. 
* * 
TOMLINSON GOES TOO FAR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Declaring himself sadly confused about the Free Church, 
Dr. Tomlinson cleverly seeks to confuse others. He does not 
actually say that the Humanist ~Manifesto was issued by the 
Unitarian and Universalist Commissions as a creed for the Free 
Church, and if any one gets that impression from his letter it 
will be just too bad, but his conscience will be clear. An allusion 
to Soviet Russia is always effective as a red rag, or a herring across 
the trail, or something or other, and probably no one who thinks 
of attending the Convention in Dr. Tomlinson’s church will be 
kept away by the difficulty of obtaining a passport to Russia. 

If that kind of thing amuses Dr. Tomlinson no one will 
object to his keeping it up, but isn’t it going a little too far for a 
Christian gentleman to insult the Unitarians by accusing them 
of offering “‘charity’’ to the Universalists? 

N.E.S. 


ee 


DID DR. TOMLINSON HAVE A NIGHTMARE? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Dr. Tomlinson seems to have had a nightmare. It is to be 
hoped he will wake up and come out of it. He went to sleep 
evidently with his prejudices and they got a terrible grip on him. 
No wonder he is “bewildered.”” The most of us would be in a 
like plight if we held prejudices so close to the eye that we could 
not see the significance of plain statements. A careful, thought- 
ful reading, if he can give it, to Dr. Hail’s sermon in the Leader 
of April 22, and Dr. Griffin’s report of the commission in two re- 
cent issues, ought to bring him out. 

Cc 


* * 


CLOTHING AND MONEY SENT FOR COAL AREAS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I should like through your paper to express our deep appre- 
ciation of the generous gifts of clothing and money from church 
people all over the country to the Coal Areas Relief Committee 
of the Federal Council of Churches. It will interest you to know 
that we have received contributions from forty-seven states, and 
one contribution each from Siam, China, West Africa, Panama, 
and Cuba. 

The Quakers are carrying on their work this summer as ex- 
tensively as funds continue to be received. Subsistence gardens 
are helping to relieve the immediate feeding program; but the dis- 
tribution of milk to nursing mothers and little children must 
continue. 

The rehabilitation projects are not only continuing to pro- 
vide a means of self-support to some unemployed miners, but are 
raising the morale of whole communities. 

Two special units, each consisting of seven trained workers, 
are established in Boone County in West Virginia and Letcher 
County in Kentucky to promote the social and religious life of 
the communities, and to experiment with adult education under 
the direction of a professor from the University of Syracuse, 
One of each unit is a medical student, who will study the possi- 
bilities of carrying on a health program in these isolated places. 

With a complete realization that relief of a temporary nature 
cannot continue indefinitely, the Quakers are establishing a more 
constructive long-time program of rehabilitation for miners who 
probably will never again be needed in the mines, and with this in 
mind are planning a very significant program for next year, 
We shall make an announcement of this program in the fall, and 
feel sure that our interested friends will want to continue their- 
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cooperation with us, and help us extend the interest to a larger 
group of people. 
James Myers, 


Industrial Secretary Federal Council of Churches. 
* * 


THE HUMANIST MANIFESTO 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

“The Humanist Manifesto” was issued in Chicago on May 1, 
and from week to week thereafter I eagerly examined the pages of 
the Christian Century of Chicago, said to be the leading unde- 
nominational religious weekly paper in the country, for the ex- 
pected denunciation and “answer” to this challenge of Chris- 
tianity’s new enemy. But week after week went by without 
even a notice that such an important document had been issued, 
until, in the issue for June 7, over five weeks later, there appeared 
a ridiculous editorial by Charles Clayton Morrison. In this ac- 
count the fifteen points of the ‘“‘Manifesto”’ were printed with the 
editor’s comments underneath each one, and out of the fifteen 
points no less than ten were approved! One other point was en- 
dorsed, but with reservations. Yet the ‘‘Manifesto”’ as a whole 
was held to be poor philosophy and “sophomoric,” in spite of the 
fact that John Dewey and other leading intellectuals of the 
country signed it. If Mr. Morrison can accept ten out of fifteen 
points he shouldn’t condemn the document too strongly; rather 
one would think he could almost call himself a humanist. 

Mr. Morrison, of course, has the right to accept or reject as 
many points of the ‘“‘Manifesto”’ as he personally desires, but he 
has no right to do so in the name of theism. He may believe 
that “‘self-existing’ and ‘‘created’” are not mutually exclusive 
terms for the universe, but would all theists accept both to de- 
scribe their God? He may believe that man is a part of nature 
and has emerged as the result of a continuous process, but do no 
theists believe that man is a special and unchanging creation of 
God in the past? Do no theists accept the dualism of mind and 
body? He rejects this dualism, but wants to know what human- 
ists would put in its place. Well, this humanist advocates the 
unity of body and function. Mr. Morrison accepts in the name 
of theism that man’s religious culture and civilization are the 
product of a gradual development, but do no theists believe in a 
direct revelation from God besides “heathen natural religion?” 
It is astounding that Mr. Morrison agrees that there are no 
“cosmic guarantees of human values,” but he says man must 
work out his own salvation with God’s help. Of course, 
if we work out our own salvation, we don’t need God’s help. 
But whet has become of “the everlasting arms?” Again, he 
agrees that ‘‘the distinction between the sacred and the secular 
can no longer be maintained,” but will all the “Sabbatarians” 
agree to this? Have al! the theists rejected the scriptural pas- 
sage, “‘Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and unto 
God the things that are God’s?’”’ He accepts the statement 
that the complete realization of human personality is the end of 
man’s life, but what becomes of the historic theistic view that 
“the chief end of man is to glorify God, and to enjoy Him for- 
ever?” He calls “splendid” the statement that religion must 
work increasingly for joy in living and aim to foster the creative 
in man, but asks how humanists can believe man to be creative 
when they deny creativeness to the universe. The answer is that 
they do not deny creativeness to the universe; they only deny 
that the universe itself was created. As for joy in living, the 
theistic puritans would not be so enthusiastic as the reverend 
editor. ‘“‘Perfect, to the last syllable,’’ is the comment he makes 
to this: ‘Religious institutions, their ritualistic forms, ecclesias- 
tical methods, and communal activities must be reconstituted as 
rapidly as experience allows, in order to function effectively in 
the modern world.” Does he really believe that all the theistic 
churches would agree to this? Incidentally, what is he doing, 
as editor of the leading undenominational religious weekly, to so 
reconstitute religious institutions and practises? He approves 
with a “good” the humanist desire to establish “a socialized and 
cooperative economic order... . to the end that the equitable 
distribution of the means of life be possible,’ but what is more 


usual than to find a theistic church or minister advocating such 
an economic change? What is the Christian Century doing in 
this respect at all comparable to its more liberal theologically 
and far more radical socially companion-paper the World To- 
morrow,” to say nothing about non-religious papers and groups? 
Finally, Mr. Morrison accepts for theism the humanist desire to 
affirm life rather than deny it, to seek to elicit the possibilities of 
life, not flee from it. But this is so far from the historic theistic 
idea, ranging from the extremes of monasticism and puritanism, 
that many modern psycholgoists look upon all religion as an 
“escape mechanism.” 

I have made no effort to answer all the objections made by 
Mr. Morrison nor to answer exhaustively those points here men- 
tioned. I have merely tried to indicate in a broad way the fact 
that he in no way speaks for theism in general, and that personally 
he is far from orthodox and is well on the road to humanism. He 
had better take this warning and turn back before it is too late, 
lest he find himself in the blessed company of the free. 


Sherman D. Wakefield. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* * 
HOW GREAT IS MAN? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the charming article, ““How Big Is the God of the Chris- 
tian?” by Edmund Booth Young in the Leader of June 10, there 
is the usual exposition of the eighth psalm. Years ago, my He- 
brew professor gave me a new exegesis which has helped me to 
enjoy more this wonderful little masterpiece. The fourth verse 
reads, ‘“What is man, that thou art mindful of him,” and the 
same thought is repeated. The next speaks of man’s greatness, 
being only little lower than divinity. Most people read this, 
“What is man,” as if it meant, ‘‘How little is man.” Mr. Young 
renders it, ““What is man that thou dost remember him?” But, 
said my teacher, it does not mean, from the poet’s standpoint, 
How little is man, but “how great is man,’ that thou, the Great 
God who art the Creator of the starry heavens, should remember 
him and visit him. . . . Thou hast put lower nature under his 
feet. How excellent is God who makes so much of man. Manis 
made great; God himself recognizes him; how excellent. 

It is hard for us thoroughly to understand poets of our own 
age and time. But this idea, I think, makes the Psalm far more 
significant than it seems to be under the old renderings, and it 
does not violate the spirit of the whole. One must have the 
spirit of poetry to understand poets: The poet, while he is a 
maker, does not make words; he simply uses them to paint his 
beautiful pictures of the spiritual. Let us ever give the benefit 
of the doubt to the higher ideal. 

Carlyle Summerbell. 

Tampa, Fla. 

BACKS UP SUMMERBELL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Quite completely, I believe, I find myself in harmony with 
Summerbell’s reaction of July 1. For a long time I have tried 
hard to find justification for non-theists representing themselves 
as Unitarians or Universalists. 

I can see how an atheist has something to gain by allying 
himself with a recognized Christian church, but such an act seems 
an unjustifiable imposition designed to discredit the institution 
itself. JI am a firm believer in the Unitarian and Universalist 
positions as I understand them. At the same time I have no 
enmity toward the non-theistic humanist. I believe, however, 
that he does not belong in a theistic religious body, and that it is 
no mark of wisdom or progress to admit him. His religious in- 
fluence must be opposed to mine, and I am not yet sufficiently 
progressive, or radical—as you may choose—to dispense with 
God in the universe. Let non-theistic humanism give us more 
light, and demonstrate its superior fitness to lead humanity on- 
ward and upward. 


H. A. Farrar. 
Chester, Vt. 
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Colonel Anderson 


Experiences and Impressions. The 
Autobiography of A. A. Anderson. 
(Maemillan. $3.00.) 

The experiences of the author have 
certainly been varied. He was in early 
manhood an artist in Paris, and several of 
his pictures achieved a hanging in the 
Salon; he founded and was for years presi- 
dent of the American Art Association in 
Paris, to which so many young artists have 
had cause to be grateful; he learned to hunt 
in Wyoming and bought a ranch there in 
days when life was simple and justice 
(when there was any) was summary; he 
urged the formation of the first U. S. 
Forest Reserve and President Roosevelt 
made him its superintendent. Wealth, 
talent, and bonhomie opened to him social 
circles and friendships which have evi- 
dently brought him great satisfaction; he 

- suggested and presided over New York’s 
first traffic commission and organized the 
first traffic squad of the city’s police; he 
was an early promoter of aviation; he is 
husband of the generous benefactor of 

Barnard College, through which Colum- 

bia University has made available to 

women her cultural opportunities; some of 
his portraits will long be valued, the best 
known in this country being probably 
that of Edison at the moment he perfected 
his phonograph, and the loveliest that of 
his mother. Add what has come to Colo- 
nel Anderson in the course of travel, and 
you have the basis of an entertaining story. 

He has had the satisfaction of finding 

himself appreciated, and records the evi- 

dence. 

The combination is a rare one—artist 
and man of action. Here and there we 
find the signs of strong emotion, but we 
nowhere find self-analysis, so the enigma 
of a complex personality is still hidden 
when we lay down the book. But we find 
ourselves wishing we could see the erect, 
virile gentleman who is as sure of himself 
when hunting bear at close quarters as 
when painting a group of three panels to 
interpret the words of Jesus to the woman 
caught in sin. And we shall remember 
him and his services to the nation whenever 
we are glad that forest preserves, national 
parks and big-game refuges have been 
established. 


xO 


Polar Adventures 


The Quest for Polar Treasures. By 
Jan Welzl. Translated by M. cnd R. 
Wetherall. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 


The far North breeds strange characters, 
or shapes them out of raw material which 
goes to it from civilization. Welz] has 
roamed through Arctic regions for thirty 
years and his life has been adventurous. 
The contents of this book, like those of an 
earlier volume, “Thirty Years in the 


Gur Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Golden North,’’ were dictated in a dis- 
jointed way and represent first-hand ex- 
perience. Welzl is quite uneducated and 
cannot even use maps, but he has an eye 
for the picturesque or the dramatic, and 
a nose for profits; he found both in trad- 
ing trips among Eskimos and prospectors, 
hunting bear, seal, and walrus, and mining 
gold. Across the stage of his story there 
stray characters whose own lives would be 
worth telling but who appear with tanta- 
lizing elusiveness. 

This is a book that will while away spare 
hours and take the reader far from his 
troubles to follow a modern Marco Polo 
into strange places. 

* * 


A Course for Juniors 


Young America Makes Friends. By 
Mary Alice Jones and Rebecca Candill. 
(Friendship Press. $1.00 cloth and 
75 cents paper.) 


Here is a carefully planned sequence of 
projects and studies designed to help 
“junior boys and girls” to understand and 
appreciate the customs and ways of thought 
of social and racial groups in their own 
country, and to show them what Christian 
institutions are doing ‘‘to improve any 
wrong conditions which these customs re- 
flect.”” The authors believe that an early 
understanding of other people’s ways is 
the best safeguard against the develop- 
ment of prejudice. Inclusive walls of 
friendly appreciation leave no room for the 
exclusive barriers of misunderstanding. 

The suggested projects and the asso- 
ciated stories are centered around the fol- 
lowing topics: Going to School, Doing 
Home Chores, Keeping Well and Happy, 
Being a Citizen, Earning and Using 
Money, and Going to Church. The story 
and source material includes elements 
designed to interpret such varied groups 
as migrant workers in cotton and fruit, 
mountaineers, immigrants, city child work- 
ers, Jews, Negroes, Eskimos. An intro- 
duction furnishes guidance for the leader. 

The stories seem to us to be written for 
very young “juniors”? and would hardly 
appeal to those as old as eleven, but retold 
by a leader or teacher they would serve to 
arouse interest and raise questions. 

Not so good as some volumes in the 
series to which it belongs, this little book 
nevertheless is of the kind that represents 
a marked advance in social vision. 

* ox 


Medical Missions Interpreted to the 
Young 

How Far to the Nearest Doctor? By 
Edward M. Dodd, M. D., Medical Sec- 
retary Board of Foreign Missions, Pres- 
byterian Church of the U.S. A. (Friend- 
ship Press. $1.00 cloth, and 75 cents 
paper.) 
Dr. Dodd, in his official capacity as medi- 


cal secretary of a great Mission Board, 
traveled round the world in 1930 and 
1931. His little volume of stories of medi- 
cal missions, written for young people, 
shows the effect of this fresh contact with 
the great service rendered in the name of 
Christ by healing agencies. 

Illustrations of the various contribu- 
tions, spiritual as well as physical, made 
by medical missions are drawn from all 
parts of the world, and we are shown what 
is, perhaps, in the long run, the greatest of 
all, the development of young men and 
women, in the medical and nursing pro- 
fessions, who are becoming responsible 
workers for their own lands. Readable, 
avoiding all abstract analysis of motives 
and methods, moving freely from conti- 
nent to continent, the pages of this short 
book introduce the reader comprehen- 
sively to one of the greatest forms of 
Christian service. Illustrations would 
have added much to the interest, but 
would doubtless have increased the price. 


* * 


Christianity in America 


The Christian Mission in America. 
By Hugh T. Kerr. (Friendship Press. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 cents.) 


Rev. Hugh T. Kerr, of Pittsburgh, 
marshals “‘some of the evidence that goes 
to prove that Christianity moves on 
through social change with transforming 
power.’”’ He wishes to “present evidence 
that will strengthen confidence and awaken 
hope.”’ He is not blind to the difficulties 
faced by the church today, nor does he 
underrate the criticisms its failures have 
justified. But he believes that there are 
things right as well as things wrong with 
the church. 

The method chosen by Mr. Kerr is a 
little tedious. One feels that he must have 
used, somewhere in the book, every clip- 
ping and quotation stored away in a bulky 
file. The material is pertinent enough but 
not always of sufficient vitality to justify 
quotation. It becomes harder, as one 
proceeds, to see for whom the book is 


written. 
* * * 


THE NEW HYMN BOOK 


During the week of June 25 a juint 
session of the Universalist and Unitarian 
Hymn and Service Commissions was held 
at the Retreat House, Senexet Pines, near 
Putnam, Conn., for final consideration of 
the material to be included in the proposed 
“Free Church Hymnal.” From eight to 
ten hours each day was spent in the dis- 
cussion of some seven hundred hymns. 
Dr. Albert W. Harned, director of the 
ministry of music of the Universalist 
National Memorial Church of Washington, 
acted as musical adviser of the Universalist 
Commission. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


NEW IDEAS FOR TEACHERS 


The two volumes listed below and re- 
viewed by Dr. Earle, are recent acquisi- 
tions to the Loan Library trom the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, 
Chicago. They are Research Service 
Bulletins, No. 11 and 12, in the series of 
Christian Religion in Growing Life. 

The Council is rendering a valuable ser- 
vice to the field of religious education in 
discovering and listing the typica! ex- 
periences of all the varying age groups 
with which the church school deals. 
Present day teaching starts at this point. 
It begins with the very life-situation in 
which the child finds himself here and now. 
In order to understand, interpret and 
evaluate this experience pupils and teacher 
gather facts and information from many 
sources. Teaching in the old days began 
with information and occasionally worked 
its way round to something vital that was 
actually taking place in the life of the 
child. Many times it never arrived at this 
point. The ineffectiveness of the old 
method is responsible for the emergence of 
the new, which is known as the life-situa- 
tion, or experience-centered approach to 
teaching. 

If you have not heard about it or read 
about it, let us know. There are books 
in the Loan Library which explain it in a 
most interesting and readable way. 

Available Materials for Intermedi- 
ates. A description of 38 courses for the 
intermediate years. Includes descriptive 
features, publishers, aims, and the areas of 
experience to which the course applies. 
Valuable for students of curriculum ma- 
terial. 

Experiences of Intermediates. Ab- 
stracts of studies of the intermediate years, 
grouped according to eleven areas of ac- 
tivity. Valuable for those wishing to be 
informed about studies, and suggestive in 


itself to students of intermediates. 
ae 


WHEN TIME MATTERS 


Those of us who live in states which ob- 


serve the caylight saving law realize very 
clearly that there are real opportunities to 
make time and to lose it. Prior to the 
existence of this law these things were 
mere hearsay—now they are genuine facts. 

We went into New Hampshire for the 
recent holiday and heard stories of folks 
who left Massachusetts after supper and 
called on New Hampshire friends just as 
they were sitting down to the evening 
meal. And in both homes the hour for the 
evening meal was the same. In that in- 
stance the Massachusetts folks made 
time. 

But we also learned, much to our sorrow, 
that when we return from New Hampshire 
we very definitely lose time. And nothing 
can prevent it from being lost. Such is the 


* 


GOD SPEAKS TO US . 


¥ 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* God speaks to us in bird and song; 
* In winds that drift the cloudsalong; 
* Above the din of toil and wrong, 
* A melody of love. 
* 

* 

* 


God speaks to us in far and near; 

In peace of home and friends most 
dear; 3 

From the dim past, and present 
clear, 

A melody of love. 


God speaks to us in darkest night; 

By quiet ways through mornings 
bright, 

When shadows fall with evening « 
light, 

A melody of love. 
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God speaks to us in every land, 
On wave-lapped shore and silent 
strand; 
By kiss of child, and touch of hand, 
A melody of love. 
Joseph Johnson. 
From the Junior Church School 
Hymnal, published by the Presby- 
terian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion. 
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effect when the different states in our 
so-called Union observe different times. 

All this is a mere preamble to a very im- 
portant statement. Ferry Beach is oper- 
ated on Daylight Time. All events, pro- 
grams, classes, throughout the week will be 
held on this schedule of time. If your next 
door neighbor plans to drive down to see 
you after supper some evening, you had 
better explain it to her, otherwise she 
might find herself arriving before the 
evening repast had been served. 

If your school and church is posting 
notices regarding Ferry Beach, make cer- 
tain that a statement goes with the notice 
to the effect that all events at the Re- 
ligious Education Institute at Ferry Beach 
will operate on Daylight Saving Time. 

Arrive on time—Daylight Time. 

* * 
YOUR CHILD AND THE MOVIES 

This is the title of a series of seven ar- 
ticles studying an urgent American prob- 
lem. Dr. Fred Eastman, professor at 
Chicago Theological Seminary, is the 
author and the series was recently com- 
pleted in the pages of the Christian Cen- 
tury. Because the subject is one of pro- 
found interest to every parent and teacher 
these articles have been brought together 
in booklet form and made available for 
general circulation. We have ordered a 


Movies? 


generous supply, for we felt sure that Uni- 
versalist ministers, superintendents and 
teachers would want to own copies or even 
distribute them among parents. Upon 
receipt of ten cents we will send you a copy. 
The articles cover the following subjects: 

I. Your Child and the Movies. 


II. The Movies and Your Child’s 
Health. 

Ill. The Movies and Your Child’s 
Emotions. 

IV. The Movies and Your Child’s 
Conduct. 


V. The Movies and Delinquency. 


VI. Movies and Our Neighbors’ Chil- 
dren. 
VII. What Can We Do about the 


* * 


COMMENCEMENT AT SUFFOLK 


Mrs. Annie B. Willis, principal of the 
Suffolk School, writes interestingly of 
graduation there last month. All the 
classes had a part in the program, the 
small children singing and speaking, the 
middle group presenting a play. Of the six 
graduates, Mattie Majette and Lillie 
Davis were the honor pupils. 

Mrs. Willis adds that throughout the 
year all but one of these six have been 
doing part-time work outside in order to 
help their families and to make possible 
their continuance at school. In spite of 
this, attendance has been regular and in- 
terest high. 


* * 


FOR SUMMER USE 


Especially appropriate for church school 
worship services during the summer are 
the following four sets of stereopticon 
slides: 

“The Father’s Gift of Flowers.” 

“The Father’s Gift of Birds.” 

“The Father’s Gift of Trees.’ 

“Life in the Insect World.” 

Each set consists of some twelve beau- 
tifully colored pictures, and accompanying 
it is a descriptive story-talk. About ten 
to fifteen minutes is required for the show- 
ing. These sets are the property of the 
G. S. S. A. and may be borrowed for the 
asking. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


A recent letter from an interested church 
school superintendent (in which she re- 
ported the use made of some of the sug- 
gestions sent her) ended with this sentence: 
“T fear there would be one less superin- 
tendent without the help sent regularly 
trom the G.S.S. A.” 

The hymn, “God Speaks to Us,” at the 
top of the page is an excellent one for 
juniors. The book from which it is taken 
is in our Loan Library and may be bor- 
rowed for the asking. 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


Stockbridge. — The Superintendent 
preached here Sunday, June 4, at the usual 
early hour of 9 a.m. The Union Church 
society held an entertainment June 30, 
with moving pictures and music. J. D. 
Blackmer, the chairman, has returned from 
his winter visit to California. * * Barnard. 
—At a later hour the Superintendent 
preached here, and met a number of new 
people. The summer preacher will be 
Rev. Barron F. McIntire of Woodsville, 
N. H. * * Felchville.—In the evening, the 
Superintendent preached here, at the an- 
nual Children’s Sunday service. Miss 
Minnie C. Fay, the school superintendent, 
was assisted by Mrs. Claire White Bu- 
chanan and Mrs. Lottie E. Shedd Gould in 
putting on a program by the children. 
Rev. William L. Forkell preached June 11. 
The Ladies’ Aid Society held a supper 
June 2, and an all day meeting, with public 
dinner, June 15. The golden wedding of 
Charles Story and Etta (Gates) Story was 
celebrated at Universalist hall June 1, a 
large number gathering. * * Andover.— 
Again Mr. Pennoyer spoke at a community 
fellowship meeting here June 9. Rev. 
Harry A. Farrar has recently taken in 
eight new members, and he christened four 
children at the Fathers’ Day service June 
18. A pageant, ‘Under the Shaded 
Light,” was presented as a part of the 
Children’s Sunday program. Mr. Farrar 
is scoutmaster of Patrol 3, Troop 6. Clark 
Hazeltine, town clerk, was recently elected 
president of the Black River Christian En- 
deavor Union, at the forty-fifth annual 
convention at Grafton. Rev. Homer 
Bryant, Burlington, recently held a series 
of meetings for adults and for children. 
Miss Marion Edwards, student, had 
charge of the service on June 25, so that 
Mr. Farrar could attend all the Conven- 
tion Centennial meetings. * * Jackson- 
ville-—The Superintendent preached here 
Sunday morning, June 11, and arranged for 
the summer services by Dr. John C. Lee. 
In the evening the baccalaureate sermon 
for the town high school was preached 
by Henry Hughes, Congregationalist, 
Wilmington. The annual meeting of the 
Union Church School Convention, com- 
prising the schools of Readsboro, Stam- 
ford, Wilmington, Whitingham and Jack- 
sonville, was held with the Universalist 
church school here May 18, and was 
opened with a welcome and worship period 
in charge of Wilbur S. Potter, superintend- 
ent of the local school. The Children’s 
Sunday service was held June 18, with 
Rey. John P. Dorst, Whitingham, in 
charge. The Sunday school held its last 
session for the summer on June 25. It will 
reassemble in September. The attendance 
has averaged about twenty-three, the 
largest number being present Mothers’ 
Sunday, when a special program was pre- 


pared and fifty-five attended. Two special 
collections were for Japan and the South- 
ern Missions. * * Vernon.—The Superin- 
tendent preached here Sunday afternoon, 
June 11, and planned for the summer ser- 
vices by Dr. John Clarence Lee of Stam- 
ford, Conn. Dr. Lee’s father was a native 
of thistown. The wayside community pul- 
pit, which had been planned for last year, 
was dedicated at this service. An active 
summer season is looked forward to, and 
one of the events will be a reassembling of 
the Windham-Bennington Association at 
this church, the date to be duly announced. 
* * North Montpelier.—There were fif- 
ty-five people present Sunday morning, 
June 18, when the Superintendent preached 
here for the first time. He spoke to the 
Ladies’ Circle June 8. A few other meet- 
ings will be held. Rev. Walter J. Coates 
spoke at the poetry meeting at Lyndon- 
ville, June 27, in connection with the State 
Library Association, and at the Mont- 
pelier Scribblers’ Club June 30. The Bur- 
lington Free Press had a full column edi- 
torial, June 23, in appreciation of the 
literary leadership of Mr. Coates, and the 
Rutland Herald had a similar editorial 
article July 4. * * Northfield.—Most of 
our churches, excepting those federated 
with other denominations, gave up their 
Sunday morning services June 25, and so 
helped very much to increase the Con- 
vention attendance. Rev. George H. 
Howes christened five children June 11, 
and the pageant, “The Garden of the 
Church,” was presented. Mrs. Howes 
was elected vice-president of the Laura 
Hazen Missionary Circle of the Congrega- 
tional church at the annual meeting June 
13. Prof. Arthur W. Peach, English 
literature department, was given the de- 
gree of M. A. by Norwich University 
June 19, and Prof. Leon E. Dix, of the 
mathematics department, the degree of 
Minos ELOlm Kamiya am lin bean dus ror 
W. A. Flint were active on the alumni com- 
mittees June 28. Professor Peach recently 
spoke to the Randolph Woman’s Club. 
Mrs. G. P. McKnight was elected vice- 
president of the Northfield Woman’s 
Club. * * Barre.—Rey. L. Griswold Wil- 
liams christened eight children June 11. 
He was one of the judges at the Barre 
Flower Growers’ Association spring ex- 
hibit. On June 6, he was one of the com- 
mittee in charge of the Abnaki Reunion 
dinner in the Universalist vestry. Miss 
Beatrix Park, of the Y. W. C. A. of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., was the speaker at the annual 
seniors’ banquet, Goddard Seminary, 
June 13, her subject being ‘The Larger 
Friendship.”’ Miss Ruth Rowland of the 
Green Mountain Junior College at Poult- 
ney, and Miss Barbara Lilley of Middle- 
bury College, also spoke. Mrs. Maud W. 
Paine, state treasurer, Mrs. J. F. Pirie, 


local recording secretary, and Miss Carrie 
Wheelock, retiring regent, spoke at the 
last meeting of Rebecca Hastings Chapter, 
D. A. R., June 24. Goddard Seminary 
dedicated a bronze memorial tablet to the 
late Dr. Orlando Knapp Hollister June 16. 
A New England Regional Conference was 
held in our church by the Adventists, 
June 30 to July 2. * * Bellows Falls.— 
Rev. Harlin M. Campbell christened 
seven children June 11. From April 1 to 
June 18 the average attendance at the 
Sunday morning church service was 185. 
At the picnic supper cabinet meeting of the 
church school, June 5, it was reported that 
there had been an increase in attendance 
during the year. Miss Harriet Yates, 
Field Worker of the General Sunday School 
Association ,met with the teachers of the 
Gageville branch of the United Church 
school June 4. Miss Helen Kelley was 
elected chairman of the program committee 
of the Fellowship Group June 4. Herbert 
T. Kelley was elected grand principal so- 
journer of the Grand Royal Arch Chapter 
of Vermont Masons at the annual banquet 
in Burlington June 18. Rev. Frances A. 
Kimball was the speaker at the Children’s 
Day Services June 18, at West Chester- 
field, N. H., and began as summer pastor 
of that church on July 2. * * Bethel.—Rev. 
William C. Harvey, secretary of the 
White River Valley Ministers’ Association, 
planned the program, June 11, at Chelsea, 
for reports of the Baptist, Congregational 
and Methodist Conferences. He was the 
speaker at the I. O. O. F. and Rebekah 
memorial service, at Woodstock, June 11, 
White River Junction lodges joining, Rev. 
J. L. Dowson reading the scripture and 
offering the prayer. Mr. and Mrs. Carl D. 
Cushing furnished one thousand five year 
transplants of spruce and pine from the 
state nursery at Essex Junction, to be set 
out along the main highway of the town; 
and Mr. Harvey and others transplanted 
several varieties of wild flowers from 
Cleveland brook region to the village park. 
The baccalaureate sermon to the graduates 
of the Whitcomb high school, Sunday 
evening, June 11, was given in the Uni- 
versalist church by Dr. F. M. DeForest of 
New Jersey. * * Brattleboro.—Dr. Vin- 
cent E. Tomlinson, Worcester, Mass., ex- 
changed pulpits June 4 with Rev. Donald 
B. F. Hoyt. The pageant, ‘‘God’s Chil- 
dren All,’ was given June 18. Arthur 
Whitney, president of the Vermont and 
Quebec Church School Association, was at 
the World’s Fair one week in June. * * 
Calais.—There was a large attendance at 
the historical service of the Old West 
Church June 4. Among the speakers 
were Dr. Don Bliss of Calais, State School 
Commissioner Francis L. Bailey, and Rev. 
Arthur W. Hewitt. The church was 
erected in 1823. * * Cavendish.—A num- 
ber from here attended the burial service in 
Hillcrest cemetery, in the adjoining town 
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of Proctorsville, May 28, when the ashes 
of Mrs. Ada Blanchard, widow of Dr. 
Charles A. Skinner, who died Feb. 24, were 
placed in the family lot. Dr. and Mrs. 
Clarence R. Skinner of Boston came for 
the service. Mrs. C. D. Spafford is the 
superintendent of the unaffiliated home 
department here, which has ten members. 
The Ladies’ Auxiliary met with Mrs. D. J. 
Stimetz June 14. * * Chester.—Major 
George P. Lowell preached the annual Me- 
morial Sunday sermon June 11, for the 
Odd Fellows and Rebekahs. The Ladies’ 
Aid Society met with Mrs. F. O. Jamie- 
son June 8, and with Mrs. Delmar Rowe 
June 29. George Bargfrede has made and 
presented an easel to the Sunday school. 
* * Concord.—Rev. John Merrill Paige 
preached the high school baccalaureate 
sermon in this church, June 8. * * Derby 
Line.—Rey. FE. L. Conklin assisted in the 
Stanstead College commencement exercises 
at Stanstead, Que. * * EastCalais.—Rev. 
E. G. Batten spoke at Memorial Hall, 
North Calais, May 28. * * East Bethel.— 
Services are being held at nine a. m. every 
Sunday, beginning with May 14, Rev. 
W. C. Harvey preaching. * * Gaysville. 
—Services have been held here every other 
Sunday, from May 21, by Rev. W. C. 
Harvey. Mr. and Mrs. Martin L. Wyman 
and Mr. and Mrs. Fish have returned from 
Florida. * * Guilford Center.—This 
church spent $225 in repairing its steeple 
during the year. Members of the home 
economics and home demonstration groups 
held meetings in the church ladies’ society 
building March 27, May 31 and June 12. 
Earl W. Jaqueth is one of the executive 
committee of the Grange. Rev. Robert 
W. Jones, minister of the Wollaston Uni- 
tarian Society, Quincey, Mass., has been a 
visitor in his West Guilford home several 
times recently. * * Hartland.—Rev. 
William L. Forkell held an early morning 
service at Ascutney Camp, for the workers 
on the mountain road project, June 25. 
He preached at Quechee Sunday after- 
noons, June 11, 18 and 25, in the Congre- 
gational church. He gave the address at 
the graduating exercises of the public 
schools in Brownsville June 8, the com- 
mencement address at Black River Acad- 
emy, Ludlow, June 13, the commencement 
address at the Springfield high school June 
22, and spoke on ‘‘Paroled Prisoners” at 
the Rotary Club, Ludlow, June 17. * * 
Hartland Four Corners.—The parish 
here again achieved a triumph in its 
dramatic production “Nevada,” given be- 
fore a crowd in the Universalist vestry 
here June 2. Among the chief actors 
were J. Howard Flower, the local poet, and 
Elbridge N. Davis, chairman of the Uni- 
versalist society. * * North Tunbridge.— 
Mrs. Caroline Durkee Smith, widow of 
Royal Cornelius Smith, celebrated her 
ninety-seventh birthday March 19. Among 
those calling were Prof. and Mrs. Frank 
Durkee of Tufts College. * * Richmond. 
—Donald Heatherington had charge of the 


program, “‘The Adventurers,’ on Chil- 
dren’s Day, June 18. The attendance 
has averaged about 150 since Easter. 
The Louise M. Smiley Circle of King’s 
Daughters met with Mrs. Catherine 
Phelps June 21, and the Aid Circle held a 
public supper at the Universalist church 
June 23. * * Rochester.—Revy. George H. 
Coffin took part in the high school gradu- 
ation exercises June 16. He closed his 
pastorate here June 25. The Rutland 
Herald of June 9 had a very appreciative 
editorial reference to Mr. Coffin. His 
poems have been a real contribution to the 
columns of that journal. His genial and 
helpful presence will be missed. * * Rut- 
land.—Rev. Robert D. Killam preached 
June 4 and Rev. James L. Dowson June 
11, and the annual Children’s Sunday 
program was given June 18. Mr. Pen- 
noyer broadcast here June 6. Senator 
Wm. H. Botsford spoke to the Ladies’ Aid 
Society June 7. Irving R. Hobby was 
elected president of the Rutland Teachers’ 
Association June 1. The annual banquet 
of the Home Study Club was held at Long 
Trail Lodge, Sherburne Pass, June 5, 
when Mrs. Dorothy Leavitt, the new 
president, was toastmaster. Mrs. A. S. 
Yantis entertained the Women’s Mission 
Circle, June 12. * * St. Johnsbury.—Rev. 


John M. Paige gave the prayer June 12 
at the ninetieth commencement of St. 
Johnsbury Academy. * * Springfield.— 
Rev. H. Edward Latham took part in the 
high school graduation exercises June 15, 
and he and Mrs. Latham entertained the 
Ladies’ Aid Get Together June 8. Helen 
Allbee, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Leon J. 
Allbee, and A. Stanton Wilder of Rutland 
were married at the church here June 20. 
The Friendship Service League held a pic- 
nice at Gibson’s Vershire Camps June 20. 
* * Washington.—Rev. C. A. Simmons 
christened two children June 4. A Sunday 
school party was held in the vestry June 6. 
The Odd Fellows and Rebekahs attended 
church in a body June 18. * * Wood- 
stock.—Rev. J. L. Dowson was the Me- 
morial Sunday preacher for the Odd Fel- 
lows and Rebekahs at Proctorsville June 
25. * * Huntingville, Que.—Miss Ber- 
nice Hunting has returned from her work 
as teacher in the high school at Granby. 
Mrs. E. J. Harrison is the president of the 
local W. C. T. U. * * North Hatley, Que. 
Rev. Evan T. Evans and Mrs. Clifford J. 
Reed were the examiners at the consoli- 
dated school. Mrs. H. D. Turcott gave a 
fine address on her trip abroad to the 
Wer Laur 
Charles H. Pennoyer. 


National Memorial Church 


A congregation of 
over two hundred peo- 
ple Sunday, June 25, 
marked the beginning 
of the summer services 
which the National 
Memorial Church is 
holding jointly with 
All Souls Unitarian and Mt. Pleasant Con- 
gregational Churches. The outstanding 
feature was a union communion service, 
in which practically all in the congregation 
partook. Rev. Russell J. Clinchy, pastor 
of Mt. Pleasant Church, read the Scrip- 
tures and offered the prayer and assisted 
Dr. Perkins in the administration of the 
communion. The absence from the city 
of Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, pastor of All 
Souls Church, prevented his participation. 
The deacons of the National Memorial 
Church, M. W. Lewis, C. Leonard Brown, 
M. B. Granger and Walter J. Claflin, 
served the congregation. Dr. Perkins 
preached the sermon on ‘‘The Fellowship 
of Christ,” calling attention to the vital 
unity in the midst of intellectual variety 
that grows up when Christ is allowed to be 
the interpreter of his own religion. Faith 
in Christ becomes a common purpose to 
share the faith of Christ, as to which liberal 
Christians differ only in emphasis and im- 
plications when they let Christ speak for 
himself. ‘‘Creeds separate; faith unites.” 
Of this unity breaking bread together and 
sharing the cup of remembrance is the 
natural symbol. The significant thing 
about this symbol is that Jesus did not 


invent it but appropriated it as the familiar 
and time-hallowed expression of inclusive 
human fellowship, and it is one of the 
tragic ironies of religious history that the 
natural sign of spiritual inclusion should 
have been perverted into a badge of the- 
ological and ecclesiastical exclusion. Noth- 
ing could be a finer expression of the deeper 
meaning of the union services than this 
reminder that through diversities of gifts 
and differences of administration the same 
Lord is to be served. 

The music by the full choir of thirty 
voices was unusually impressive. It in- 
eluded an old French anthem, “Let all 
Mortal Flesh Keep Silence,’’ Neidlinger’s 
‘Silent Sea’? for the offertory, Bach’s 
choral, ‘‘Jesus, Priceless Treasure,’ and a 
musical setting for the “Sursum Corda”’ 
and the ‘‘Sanctus” in the communion ser- 
vice by Dr. Harned, the choirmaster. 
The feeling was general that the union 
services, thus begun, were not a summer 
let-down, but a real enrichment of the re- 
ligious life of the cooperating churches. 

On Sunday, July 2, Dr. Etz, General 
Superintendent, preached at a patriotic 
service in preparation for Independence 
Day. The special music included the 
choral from Bloch’s ‘“‘America”’ symphony. 
Dr. Etz preached also on July 9. After 
Sunday, July 16, when Dr. Perkins preach- 
es, the union services will be transferred to 
All Souls Church for three Sundays, and 
then to Mt. Pleasant Church for the re- 
mainder of the period ending Sunday, 
September 3. 
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PERSONALS 


The members of St. James and Somerset 
Lodges of Masons of Norwich, Conn., at- 
tended services in the Universalist church 
on June 25 in recognition of St. John’s Day. 
Rev. William A. Haney, minister of the 
church, delivered the sermon. The mas- 
ters of the two lodges assisted in the ser- 
vice. 


Ralph Boyd, a student at Canton Theo- 
logical School, is to supply the pulpit of 
the Kent, Ohio, church during the summer. 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., being in Boston for a day or two, 
called at Headquarters on July 5. 


Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr., minister 
at Middletown, New York, was called to 
the home of his father, George H. Thor- 
burn, Brighton, Mass., by the necessity of a 
serious operation upon the father. While 
in Boston, Mr. Thorburn was a visitor at 
Headquarters. 


Rev. Charles E. Petty of Hop Bottom, 
Pa., is seriously ill. 


Rev. J. D. Herrick of Towanda, Pa., is 
convalescing from a severe illness, but he 
will be out of his many pulpits until fall. 


Rey. and Mrs. Tracy Pullman of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, called at Headquarters last 
week. They were on their way to the 
Isles of Shoals. 


Massachusetts 


Roxbury.—Rev. Harold Ivan Merrill, 
pastor. On Children’s Sunday, June 8, 
two babies were christened, one of the two 
being the minister’s child, Carolee Eva. 
Bibles were awarded to two children for 
perfect attendance, and another book to a 
smaller child. All three were sisters, and 
represented three sets of twins. On June 
18, the teachers and officers were enter- 
tained at the annual supper and business 
meeting of the Methodist Sunday school. 
Mr. Spear and Mr. Merrill helped to make 
the evening a pleasant one. On June 17, 
we joined the Methodists in their annual 
picnic at Houghton’s Pond. 


New York 


Middletown.—Rev. George H. Thor- 
burn, Jr., pastor. The church school picnic 
was held June 28 at Camp Hemlock, Bur- 
lingham, N. Y. On June 30 the Middle- 
town League for Christian Youth held its 
picnic at High Point State Park, Sussex, 
N. J., over 150 attending, with seventeen 
from the Middletown Universalist church. 
Several of the teachers in the church school 
have held picnic suppers and outings for 
their classes at their summer camps at 
lakes near by. The Women’s Aid and 
Mission Circle held its annual outing at 
Wanasink Lake, Rock Hill, N. Y., on July 
13. The Fortnightly Auxiliary has held its 
annual picnic at Clemson Park and for the 
first time in three years it didn’t rain! 
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WHO’S WHO 


Sheldon Christian was graduated 
from the Tufts College School of 
Liberal Arts cum laude in 1931 and 
from the Tufts College School of 
Religion this June. During the 
summers of 1931 and 1932 he held 
student-pastorates in union churches 
in Maine and Vermont. At pres- 
ent he lives in Winter Hill, Mass., 
and is candidating and supplying 
in various churches. 

Rev. T. Andrew Carakeris minister 
of the Universalist Church of Our 
Father, Baltimore, Md. 

Walter Prichard Eaton has re- 
cently been appointed professor of 
drama at Yale University. He isan 
author and a lecturer on dramatic 
topics. 

Dr. Harold E. B. Speight, liter- 
ary editor of the Leader, professor 
of biography in Dartmouth College 
since 1929, is dean-elect of Swarth- 
more College. 

Alfred Baker Lewis is secretary of 
the New England District of the 
Socialist Party. 

Rev. Harold P. Marley is minis- 
ter of the Unitarian church in Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Herbert E. Woodruff of Opelika, 
Ala., is a member of the Universalist 
church of Camp Hill, Ala. He was 
graduated from the University of 
Georgia in 1922, and is now serving 
as agricultural development agent of 
the Atlanta and West Point Rail- 
road. He is commander of the 
John H. Powell Post, American Le- 
gion. During the World War he 
served as driver of an ammunition 
truck and frequently helped carry 
back the wounded. 
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THE LEADER HAS NOT MOVED 


Some of our friends have asked us why 
we have not changed our address in the 
Leader from 176 Newbury St. to 16 Beacon 
St. The answer is because 176 Newbury 
St. is still the address of the Leader. The 
offices of the General Convention, the 
Women’s National Missionary Association, 
the General Sunday School Association, 
the Young People’s Christian Union, and 
the Massachusetts State Convention are 
now at 16 Beacon St., but only the Book 
Room and the business office of the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House moved with the 
others. The editorial offices and the 
composing room of the Christian Leader 
are at the old address, and there all ar- 
ticles and items of news for the paper 
should be sent, as well as personal mail 
for the editor. All mail relating to mat- 
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ters of business—orders for supplies, sub- 
scriptions, change of address, payment of 
bills, ete.—should go to 16 Beacon St. 

The Leader has changed only its tele- 
phone number, which is now Lafayette 
4485. 


PS 


TIDINGS FROM THE SOUTH 


Not long since I visited the church lo- 
cated at my old home in South Carolina, 
and was made happy at the indications of 
interest and progress ‘there. The church 
grounds had been somewhat neglected, but 
on this occasion: I noted a great change. 
The underbrush had been cleared away, 
the towering trees had just clothed them- 
selves with the garments of spring, and it 
was a joy to worship with the younger 
generation at the shrine of our fathers. 

I gave the latter part of May and the first 
of June to our churches in Kentucky. Our 
people at Hopxinsville have recently put 
a new coat of paint on the interior of their 
church, and it has made a difference. 
Formerly the atmosphere was rather 
somber, now it is brighter and more 
cheerful, more in harmony with our faith. 

I visited Fruit Hill, following my Sun- 
day at Hopkinsville, conducting two -ser- 
vices there on week-nights. Fine au- 
diences were present on both occasions. 
Here, too, I noted indications of progress. 
The church edifice, long in need of repairs, 
had received a new roof and two new coats 
of paint. Repairs had also been made on 
the windows. All of this was done by the 
people of the community. 

On May 21, 22, I conducted three ser- 
vices at Consolation, Ky., a short distance 
north of Hopkinsville. Good audiences 
on each occasion. Here we organized a 
community Sunday school something more 
than a year ago. It is now doing good 
work under the superintendency of Mrs. 
Rogers. J am sure there is a fine future 
for this old church, organized more than a 
hundred years ago. 

The week following I conducted two 
services at our Good Hope Church. Both 
were happy occasions. There were good 
audiences, excellent singing, and the best 
of attention. Our people here started a 
community Sunday school some time be- 
fore Icame back South. Manyare taking 
part, and a most commendable work is be- 
ing done. Much credit is due the two 
Teague families, residing near the church. 

I spoke twice to our Crofton people on 
the 4th Sunday in May. A fair audience 
in the forenoon; small in the evening. At 
the conclusion of the evening service, the 
church voted to invite the Kentucky Con- 
vention to meet there this year. The in- 
vitation will, doubtless, be accepted. 

My final appointments in Kentucky, for 
the time being, were filled at Beulah on the 
first Sunday in June and on the Saturday 
evening preceding. Three services were 
held. Last year we organized a com- 
munity Sunday school at this church, and 
from the beginning it has been doing an 
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unusually fine work. Through much of 
the winter the roads in that section are 
deep in mud, and attendance at church is 
difficult, but in spite of this the work has 
gone bravely on. More than once the at- 
tendance has gone above the hundred 
mark. 

The church building at Beulah has long 
been occupied by two denominations— 
Baptists and Universalists. Much of the 
time these have been none too Christian 
in their attitudes towards each other. In 
order to please the Lord Baptists have 
made faces at Universalists, and likewise 
Universalists have made faces at Baptists. 
Last year I gave a talk to both parties 
about the foolishness and the lack of a true 
religious spirit in relation to these atti- 
tudes. I tried to show how it weakened 
the community life by needless divisions, 
and how much more good they could ac- 
complish by getting together and working 
together for the better things of life. Asa 
result, a community Sunday school was 
organized and launched. Everybody seems 
to be pleased, and an excellent work is 
being done. Not long since, as an ex- 
pression of appreciation, Baptists and 
Methodists proposed to the Universalists 
that a picnic be held on my return to Beu- 
lah on the first Sunday in June. The 
picnic was held; four or five hundred 
people came, and it gave me a great au- 
dience. In the afternoon an excellent 
address was delivered by State Senator 
Franklin. The affair was a real getting 
together, not only in person, but in spirit. 

Thomas Chapman. 
* * 


FERRY BEACH NEWS 


Delegates are now reserving accommo- 
dations for the summer conferences. The 
Young Peopie’s Conference opens Satur- 
day, July 22. Rev. Richard Bird ot 
Southold, N. Y., is dean. Dr. Lee S. 
McCollester, Prof. Alfred S. Cole and 
Mrs. Naomi Wilkin are on the faculty. 
Rev. Clayton Wilkin is in general charge of 
recreation plans for novel programs each 
day under separate leaders. 

Rev. Dana McLean Greeley of Lincoln, 
Mass., lately president of the Y. P. R. U., 
will preach in the grove Sunday, July 28, 
at 10.45 a.m. If not attending the con- 
ference as a regular delegate why not plan 
to spend that Sunday at Ferry Beach? 
Bring your lunch and eat on the wonderful 
beach, or make reservations for dinner by 
writing to the secretary, the Quillen, Saco, 
Maine. Forty-eight hours’ notice is re- 
quested. A party of people may receive a 
group price. 

Daylight Saving Time is observed 
throughout the summer at Ferry Beach. 

The buildings and grounds are being put 
in shape for the reception of members and 
friends of the Association. Among the 
first arrivals will be Mrs. Quillen Shinn 
and Miss Alice Blanchard. 

Articles to be sold at the fair on Thurs- 
day afternoon, Aug. 3, should be addressed 


in care of the secretary. Please send as 
soon as possible. 

“The Ferry Beacher,” containing gen- 
eral information about rates, accommo- 
dations and the summer conference pro- 
grams, will be mailed to any one on re- 
quest. 

This is the fifty-second session of the 
Universalist National Summer Meetings. 
Annual membership in the Ferry Beach 
Park Association costs but one dollar. 
Revenue from dues helps to maintain the 
property. Will you join? Send check or 
money order to the secretary, the Quillen, 
Saco, Me. 
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MUCH HISTORY IN ONE LIFE 
Clarence L. Eaton 


There is living in Weymouth, Mass., 
Miss Louisa C. Richards, a daughter of one 
of the most respected and prominent 
families the town of Weymouth and the 
First Universalist Church of that town 
ever had. Her father, Elias Richards, 
born in 1802, and her mother, Elizabeth 
Hunt Richards, born in 1804, were actively 
identified with a number of the progressive 
movements of their time. 

As early as 1831 they became interested 
in the anti-slavery cause, and many a 
meeting in its promotion was held in their 
home, and such men as William Lloyd 
Garrison, Wendell Phillips and Frederic 
Douglas were their guests. 

When the Unitarian movement swept 
New England in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century Weymouth was the only 
town on the South Shore (south of Boston) 
in which the First Parish Church did not 
become Unitarian. Later, however, there 
came three Universalist churches, each in 
a distinct village. The first of these was 
organized in 1836. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richards were not among 
the founders, but they had become in- 
creasingly dissatisfied with the preaching 
and attitude on humanitarian issues of 
Rev. Jonas Perkins, long the pastor of the 
Union Congregational Church which they 
attended, and they soon joined the new 
movement, and ever after they and their 
entire family were devoted to and promot- 
ers of the Universalist faith. 

Their home kept open the door of hos- 
pitality, and many ministers prominent in 
the Universalist church were guests there, 
among them in their own and his later days, 
Rev. George H. Emerson, D. D., that 
unique editor of the Universalist Leader. 

Mr. Richards was an active promoter 
of the temperance cause, and was one of 
the organizers of “The Friends of Tem- 
perance” in 1842. In 1879, when he was 
seventy-seven, the Weymouth Historical 
Society was formed and he became its first 
president, holding the office for several 
years. 

My father, Rev. B. F. Eaton, became 
pastor of the Weymouth Universalist 
church in 1888. Mr. Richards was then 
over eighty and I a lad in my teens, but 


vivid are theimpressions he made upon me 
as a man efficient in business, kindly in 
nature and still a leader. He died in 1887 
at the age of eighty-five. Mrs. Richards, 
partner in all his interests, followed him 
four years later, at the age of eighty-seven. 

Of their six children three daughters 
were living in Weymouth in the days when 
I knew the family, Eleanor F., the wife of 
Augustus W. Clapp, Susan Hunt and 
Louisa Caroline, who carried on in home 
and town and church the traditions of the 
family. Susan and Eleanor were both in 
the church choir. Susan was for some 
years the aggressive president of the 
Ladies’ Social Circle. Their niece, Miss 
Emma L. Clapp, was for years a teacher in 
the Sunday school, church organist and a 
leader in all social and musical events. 
The entire family was literary in its tastes. 
Miss Louisa became assistant librarian 
when the Weymouth Public Library, 
known as the Tufts Library, was started 
in 1879. Miss Richards held this position 
until she was well beyond the three-quarter 
century mark. 

Louisa Caroline Richards still lives in 
Weymouth. Born May 6, 1839, she is 
now in her ninety-fifth year. In body she 
is somewhat enfeebled by age, but in mind 
she is still as clear thinking as ever. It is 
a pleasure to hear her tell of the anti- 
slavery leaders she has known, and of the 
ministers who were guests in her home, 
and of the earlier history of the town and 
church. A quiet sense of humor pervades 
and adds interest to her conversation. 
She is equally interested in the affairs of 
the present day, and to her caller she puts 
many a searching question concerning the 
church she has always loved and the move- 
ments of thought in state and nation. 
Cared for by friends and cheered by her 
Christian faith, she still finds it good to 
live and looks forward to a better time to 
be. 

Her father was born in 1802, a year be- 
fore the Universalist Profession of Faith 
was adopted at Winchester, and her own 
life covers almost all the years of the his- 
tory of Universalism in Weymouth. Thus 
their two lives together cover one hundred 
and thirty-one of the one hundred and 


sixty-three years since John Murray 
landed at Good Luck. 
Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12 
noon every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a. m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Maepherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.30 p.m. Saturday. The 
Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universalist). 
319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m. to2 p.m.and6p.m.tol10 p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p,m. Unitarians on this 


station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WRHM, Minneapolis, Minn. 8 a. m. the 20th 
of each month. Rev. Robert Rice. 1250 kilocycles. 
euek 
COMING EVENTS 

July 22-29. Y. P. C. U. Conference at Ferry Beach. 

July 29-Aug. 5. Sunday School Institute at Ferry 
Beach. 

Aug. 5-12. Missionary Institute, Camp Cheery, 
and Ministers’ Week at Ferry Beach. 

Aug. 10-18. Georgia Convention at Winder. 

Aug. 19-Sept. 2. Boy Scouts’ Camp at Ferry Beach. 

Sept. 28. North Carolina State Convention at 
Rocky Mount. 

Sept. — Illinois State Convention. 

Sept. — Maine State Convention at Livermore 
Falls. 

Sept. — Canadian Conference of Religious Liberals 
at North Hatley, Que. 

Oct. 2-5. New York Universalist Conventions at 
Middletown. 

Oct. 5-7. Minnesota State Convention at Roch- 
ester. 

Oct. 7-8. Convention of Y. P. C. U. of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island at Woonsocket, R. I. 
chOct. — Kansas State Convention at Salina. 

Oct. — Michigan State Convention. 

Oct. — New Hampshire State Convention at 
Claremont. 

Oct. 11. New Jersey State Convention. 

Oct. 18-22. United Universalist Conventions at 
Worcester, Mass. 

hemmeck 
SUMMER MEETINGS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Fremont, mornings, August. State route 109. 


Kensington, mornings, summer. Route from 
Exeter to Amesbury, Mass. Arthur W. Webster, 
minister. 


Nottingham, mornings, summer. Route from 
Newmarket to Northwood. Harry M. Cary, minis- 
ter. 

East Lempster, Miner Chapel, 11.30 a. m. summer. 
State Route 10. Rev. Will E. Roberts, minister. 

Aug. 6, fellowship meetings, a. m. and p. m. at the 
Kensington Meeting-house. Picnic lunch. 

Aug. 13, fellowship meetings, a. m. and p. m., at 
West Chesterfield. Picnic lunch. Just off Route 9 
from Keene to Brattleboro. 

Aug. 27, Ancestors’ Day, at the Old Langdon 
Meeting-house, a.m. and p.m. Picnic lunch. Off 
road from Alstead to Charlestown. 

Your car will run as well toward church as away 
from it. 


GEORGIA CONVENTION CALL 


The annual meeting of the Georgia Universalist 
Convention will be held in Winder, Aug. 3-6, for the 
receiving of reports, the election of officers, and for 
such other business as may legally come before the 
Convention. 

Ladie Rowlett, Secretary. 
Sy 
UNION SERVICES IN WASHINGTON 

The National Memorial Church will hold summer 
union services with All Souls Unitarian and Mt. 
Pleasant Congregational Churches from Sunday, 
June 25, to Sunday, Sept. 3, inclusive. 

During the summer the church will be open from 
10 to 1. On the Sundays when the services are held 
in the other churches it will be open in the afternoon 
from 1 to 8. Universalists visiting Washington 
during the summer will thus have opportunity to 
visit the National Memorial Church. 

eek 
FERRY BEACH FAIR 

The Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid Association runs a 
Fair every summer in order to raise money for reduc- 
tion of the mortgage. 

The Fair will take place Thursday, August 3, dur- 
ing Religious Education Week. 

Attractive and serviceable articles are solicited. 
Mail them after July 4 to The Quillen, Saco, Me. 

President of the Association, Mis. Ethel Man- 
ning, Hartford, Conn.; secretary, Miss Fannie I. 
Knight, 503 Woodfords St., Portland, Me.; treasurer, 
Mrs. Thaga Fisher, Biddeford, Me. 
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Y. P. C. U. OF MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE 
ISLAND 
Official Call 


The 44th annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
will be held at Woonsocket, R. I., Oct. 7 and 8, for 
the purpose of hearing reports of officers and depart- 
mental superintendents, to elect officers, to amend 
the Constitution as follows: 

To include in Article VI (Meetings), Section 3: 
“members of the Executive Board of the Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island Alumni Association of 
the YuPAcsuUy’ 

To add Article X (Clara Barton Camp): “Section 1 
The State Y. P. C. U. Camp Project at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace shall be managed by progressive 
governing board consisting of a chairman, one rep- 
resentative from each of the Executive Boards of 
the State Y. P. C. U., the Massachusetts Alumni 
Association and the General Y. P. C. U., these to be 
appointed by the State Y. P. C. U. president, with 
the consent of the State Board, and four other mem- 
bers representing the several sections of the State 
Y. P. C. U., these to be elected at the Annual Con- 
vention which ends their respective terms, as herein- 
after provided. 

“Section II. (a) The Chairman and two of the 
section representatives shall be chosen at the 1933 
Annual Convention for a period of three years, and 
shall be chosen at the expiration of every term there- 
after for a period of two years. (b) The other two 
section representatives shall be chosen at the 1933 
Annual Convention and at the expiration of every 
term thereafter for a period of two years. (c) The 
representatives of the Executive Board of the State 
Y. P. C. U., the Massachusetts Alumni Association 
and the General Y. P. C. U. shall be chosen annually 
at the time of or as soon after the Annual Convention 
as possible.”’ 

And to transact any other business that may 
legally come before said Convention. 

Louise Woodbury, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
x OR 


MURRAY GROVE 
Preaching Dates 


July 16—Rev. H. E. Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 

July 23—Rev. Robert Tipton, Philadelphia, Pa. 

July 30—Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, Portsmouth, 
ees & 

Aug. 6—Rey. George E. Thorburn, Jr., Middle- 
town, N. Y. 

Aug. 13—Rev. William Haney, Norwich, Conn. 

Aug. 20—Rev. Theodore A. Fischer, D. D., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Aug. 27—Rev. Hannah J. Powell, Canton, N. C. 

Sept. 3—Rev. Charles A. Hallenbeck, Scranton, Pa. 

Special preacher—Rev. Rufus Dix, Fort Plain, 
N= Ye 

Saturday evening, Aug. 12—Annual Birthday 
Party. Chairman, Mrs. Robert Tipton. 

Aug. 19, Aug. 26—Annual fair. Chairman, Mrs. 
George Friedrich. 

Sunday, Aug. 20—Memorial Sunday. 

Aug. 26-Sept. 2—Summer Institute. Faculty: 
Rev. Chas. A. Hallenbeck, Seranton, Pa. Mrs. 
Harry Adams Hersey, Danbury, Conn. Miss 
Eleanor Collie, Philadelphia, Pa. Dean, Rev. Robert 
Tipton, Philadelphia, Pa. Registrar, Mrs. Frank 
B. Smith, Elkins Park, Pa. Registration fee $1.00. 
Rates for accredited delegates, Institute week, ter- 
minating Saturday afternoon, Sept. 2, $10.00. 

Special Young People’s Program for Labor Day 
week-end: Saturday night, traditional supper and 
merry-making. Sunday morning, young people’s 
service. Sunday evening, candle-light service. Mon- 
day, all-day sail on the Barnegat, with picnic at 
Seaside Park. 

xen 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


I have been called to and have accepted the chair- 
manship of the Murray Grove Fair, which takes place 
on Friday and Saturday, August 18 and 19. 

The Fair is our principal source of income, there- 
fore its importance can not be stressed too strongly. 

Gifts of money, utilities and fancy articles will be 
acceptable, and should be sent to my home address 
until Aug. 1, after which, direct all letters and pack- 
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ages to Mrs. George Friedrich, Murray Grove House, 
Forked River, New Jersey. 
(Mrs. George) Mary E. Friedrich, 
150 East 21st St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ES 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 

A license for one year has been granted to Rev. 
George Freeman Carl (Methodist), minister of the 
Federated Church of Winchester, N. H. 

! Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
Obituary 
Horace Morgan 

Horace Morgan was born at Shiloh Hill, Ran- 
dolph County, Illinois, Aug. 12, 1876, the youngest 
of three children born to William H. and Nancy 
Ann Canady Morgan. He moved to Mt. Vernon, 
Ill., with his parents when he was eleven years of age, 
and had since made his home there. On Jan. 8, 1897, 
he succeeded his father as janitor of the Edison School 
Building, a position which he held for thirty-six years, 
until his death, wihch occurred at Topeka, Kansas, 
June 29. 

On Oct. 30, 1920, Mr. Morgan was united in 
marriage with Miss Eldora Breneman, of Murphys- 
boro, Illinois. He is survived by his wife, by one 
sister, Mrs. Mollie Sheldon of Denver, Col., by two 
nieces and a nephew in Birmingham, Alabama, and 
a niece in Colorado. 

On Oct. 1, 1897, Mr. Morgan became a member 
of the First Universalist Church of Mt. Vernon. 
About thirteen years ago, when that church ceased 
to be an active organization, he became affiliated 
with the First Presbyterian Church of Mt. Vernon 
as an associate member, at the same time retaining 
membership and the office of trustee in the Uni- 
versalist organization. 

Funeral services were held Sunday afternoon, 
July 2, at the First Presbyterian Church, conducted 
by the pastor, Rev. R. B. Guthrie. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho:e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days ata time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston, 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Comfortable six-room cottage, next 
to The Quillen, for August. Large 
screened porch, bathroom, 
2-car garage. 


Mrs. W. V. Alexander, Ferry Beach, Saco, Me. 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St. Boston 


July 15, 1988 | 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Educational 


ODDARD 


The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 


G 


Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 
Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


Mission Study Book, 1933-1934 


EASTERN WOMEN 


Today and Tomorrow 
By Ruth F. Woodsmall 


A thrilling study of the tremendous 
changes taking place in the life of the 
women of the East. An unusual book with 
a stirring message to the Christian women 
of the world. 

_ 240 pages 12 illustrations 
Price 50 cents 
Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 
No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 


paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 3. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 

Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


by 
Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 


“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him”’ 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Subscribe now for the 


CHRISTIAN LEADER, $2.50 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commoadi 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with weil-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mas 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B, 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 


And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather, 50 cents. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 


By Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 


By Dr. Richard Roberts 
A collection of Essays express- 


ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 

By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
Hight great life-lessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 


Jesus as recorded in the Sermon 
on the Moun. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 


essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 


Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 


A kindly squire was giving a little treat 
to the village school children. After tea 
he announced with a beaming smile, ‘““Now 


IT am going to perform certain actions, and © 


you must guess what proverb they repre- 
sent. The boy or girl who succeeds first 
will receive sixpence.”’ 

Instantly every eye was fixed upon him. 
He lay down on the platform and then one 
m n came forward and tried to lift him. 
Two others came to his aid, and between 
them they managed to lift the squire. The 
actions were meant to represent the motto, 
“Union is strength.” 

The squire stepped forward and asked if 
any child had solved the puzzle, and at 
once a grubby hand shot up and an eager 
voice squeaked, “‘Let sleeping dogs lie.””— 
Collier’s Magazine. 

* * 

Mistress: “‘You will cut and roll the 
lawn, weed the gravel path, pot some 
chrysanthemums, plant all those rose 
bushes, clean out the greenhouse, and see 
to the heating apparatus, and—”’ 

New Gardener: “‘Excuse me, madam, 
but is this a day’s work or a five-year 
plan?”—London Answers. 

* * 

Pedestrian (to boy leading a skinny 
mongrel pup): “‘What kind of a dog is 
that my boy?” 

Boy: “This is a police dog.”’ 

Pedestrian: ‘“‘That doesn’t look like a 
police dog.”’ 

Boy: ‘‘Nope, it’s in the secret service.” 
—Washington Labor. 
* * 

During an English lesson in a city school 
the teacher asked if any pupil could make 
up a sentence containing the words de- 
fense, defeat, and detail. A little colored 
boy held up his hand and answered, “‘When 
a cat jumps over defence, defeat goes over 
in tront of detail.””—Hachange. 

ae Bae 

“T suppose you will miss your boy while 
he is at college?” 

“Yep,” replied Farmer Corntassel, “I 
dunno what I’ll do without him. He got 
the livestock so they won’t move unless 
he gives ’em the college yell, an’ I can’t re- 
member it.”—The Quill. 

* * 

Mother: “Stop using such _ terrible 
language, Sally.” 

Sally: “Shakespeare uses it, mother.” 

Mother: “Then don’t play with him. 
He’s no fit companion for you.”—The 
Pathfinder. — 

* * 

The Vicar (appealing from the pulpit on 
behalf of the Christmas dinner fund): 
“What we want, my friends, is not ab- 
stract sympathy, but concrete plum pud- 
dings.’’—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Out of those fifty guests more than thirty 
had been married to the same man for more 
than twenty years.—Los Angeles Times. 


Antiphonal Readings 


by 
L. Griswold Williams 


Price $1.00 each 


In lot of 25, 90 cents 50 or more, 75 cents 


What Dean Atwood says: 


The publication of “Antiphonal Readings for 
Free Worship” is a notable event. Nothing like it 
has ever been published before. - It fills a long-felt 
want. Every liberal church that wishes its re- 
sponsive readings to be a vital part of the service 
of worship should procure this book. The range of 
subjects is comprehensive and varied. The selec- 
tions are from universal literature, as they should 
be, and the authors represent a great company of 
the world’s seers. Many of the passages will be 
quite new—at first—to readers, but they are not any 
less worthy. It is safe to say that no one will read 
the words of this book mechanically or indifferently. 
I predict that the more the book is used the more 
it will be liked. The index is admirable. 

John Murray Atwood. 


“Antiphonal Readings for Free Worship”’ has 
been purchased for chapel use in the 


Canton Theological School. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


